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Working Conditions in a Rationalised 
Undertaking : 


The Bata System and its Social Consequences: I! 


RECRUITMENT 


Bata employed 3,000 workers in 1924, 4,600 in 1925, 6,000 
in 1926, 8,000 in 1927, 10,500 at the beginning and over 
12,000 at the end of 1928. In spite of the rapid growth of his 
undertaking he has never had any difficulty in recruiting his 
staff; the recruiting department receives applications for em- 
ployment throughout the year, mostly in winter when work in 
the fields is at a standstill and the sugar refineries are closed. 
In Christmas week 1928 it filed more than 5,000 applications; 
the weekly average for the whole year is about 200. 

Every applicant must fill in an enquiry form and undertake 
to answer the questions truthfully. The letter of engagement 
declares that “a wilfully false statement immediately annuls the 
contract of employment without any obligation on our part”. 
On the form that applicants for vacant posts in the central depart- 
ments must fill in, the usual questions as to education and pre- 
vious situations are supplemented by the following : 


Your parents’ circumstances : 
Have they : 
A house ? 
Fields, and if so of what size ? 
Savings ? 
Debts ? 


Your own circumstances : 
Have you: 
A house ? 
Fields, and if so of what size ? 
Savings ? 
Debts ? 





1 For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXI, 
No. 1, Jan. 1930, pp. 45-69. 
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The enquiry form for manual workers is even more searching, 
for these workers have to state not only the amount of their 
savings or debts, and of ready money available for their main- 
tenance until their first pay-day, but also what sum they require 
per week and per year to keep both themselves and any persons 
who may be dependent upon them. The enquiry form provides 
for a complete statement of household accounts under the heads 
of : food, lighting, housing, heating, linen, clothes, footwear, 
other necessities, expenditure on amusements, and total. The 
applicant must also state how much he thinks he would have 
to earn per week and per year to satisfy his needs, how much 
he wishes to save per week and per year, and what he intends 
to do with his savings. 

The purpose of these questions, which elsewhere would seem 
more than indiscreet, is not so much to ascertain the financial 
circumstances of the applicants as to enlighten them about their 
own requirements. These youths are fresh from the land, with- 
out any industrial experience, and ignorant of living conditions 
at Zlin; moreover, they have but a modest opinion of them- 
selves and perhaps count on eking out their earnings with help 
from their parents; hence they may easily offer their services 
at too low a price and fail to ask for a living wage. If they are 
engaged, the Staff Department begins by giving them a lesson 
in book-keeping and domestic economy, makes out a new estimate 
of expenditure for them, makes them understand that the wages 
they ask are insufficient, and allows more as a matter of course. 
On the other hand, it forbids the parents to send them anything. 

Accepted applicants are summoned to Zlin, where they 
undergo a medical examination. The proportion of applicants 
rejected is very low, not more than 2 per cent., almost entirely 
accounted for by defective hearing or sight. Some time ago Bata 
made all new-eomers undergo a psychotechnical examination, 
but he has abandoned this practice because the results were not 
conclusive. Statements of aptitudes are no longer required except 
for apprentices. * 

Every applicant is on probation for a fortnight, during which 
time he receives the minimum wage of his category. At the 
end of the probationary period he is either definitely engaged 
or dismissed without explanation. Only workers engaged for 
machine work undergo a technical examination. 





1 See below, pp. 165-166. 
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The new worker is given a contract setting out his conditions 
of employment and his weekly wage. Any change in his duties 
automatically entails renewal of the contract and of its terms. 

Apart from a few specialists, Bata’s policy is only to engage 
youths whom he can train himself. The wide choice available 
to him enables him to eliminate incapable or unruly individuals 
and to retain none but those who are able to adapt themselves 
to his methods. 

Unfortunately the low average age of the staff is the cause 
of a rather high labour turnover, the rate for 1927 being 30 per 
cent. over the year. The chief causes of departure are: for 
youths, military service; for girls, marriage. It is, in fact, an 
invariable rule of Bata’s not to re-employ girls who leave the 
factory to marry, save in exceptional circumstances or tem- 
porarily. 

About a third of those who leave the factory do so voluntarily, 
either because they have not been able to adapt themselves to 
the discipline or methods of work, or because they have passed 
an apprenticeship with Bata with the sole purpose of finding 
better conditions elsewhere. 

According to the Staff Department, dismissals are not re- 
sponsible for a high proportion of departures. The grounds for 
dismissal are indiscipline and incapacity. As required by law, 
a week’s notice is given to the person concerned; it does not 
establish any right to compensation. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


Apprenticeship has always been one of Bata’s main pre- 
occupations. Obliged by his remoteness from all industrial 
centres and by his manufacturing methods to train the greater 
part of his workers himself, he has long made arrangements to 
give them their general and technical education in his own 
factory. 

The number of apprentices has naturally grown with the 
development of the factory. From 180 in 1925 they increased 
to 900 at the end of 1928; the building that Bata has just bought 
to house them has room for 1,500. 

Bata always dissuades parents who send their children to 
him from making clerks of them, and urges them to choose 
careers in the factory that are suited to their aptitudes. All 
applicants have to undergo a psychotechnical examination on 
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arrival. To the usual tests for sight, perception, touch, and 
hearing, are added certain others specially adapted to the type 
of work awaiting the apprentice. Once accepted, the apprentices 
are housed by Bata in a special building and subjected to an 
almost military discipline. They rise at 5.30 a.m., go through 
a few gymnastic exercises, dress, tidy their room, breakfast to- 
gether, work in the factory from 7 a.m. to noon, lunch, and 
amuse themselves. They restart work at 2 p.m., leave at 5 p.m., 
dine, and from 6 to 8 p.m. attend courses in book-keeping, com- 
mercial correspondence, English, German, drawing, etc., accord- 
ing to their aptitudes. They have all to be in bed by 9 p.m. 
On Sundays those who live near go home, and the others amuse 
themselves with games or sports, or go for walks. 

Each dormitory has 22 beds arranged in pairs, one above 
the other as in a ship’s cabin. Perfect cleanliness of body, 
clothing, and premises is insisted upon. Each room is under 
the orders of a “captain”, elected for six months by his com- 
rades and responsible to the director of the hostel for the dis- 
cipline and cleanliness of all. The length of the stay in the 
hostel is three years; the usual age of admission is 14 years. 
At the end of each year the apprentices are free to leave the 


factory or to stay on, but voluntary departures seem to be very 


rare. 

On the other hand, apprentices may be dismissed at any 
moment if they do not give satisfaction. Their work in the 
workshop is reported on by the foreman, their work in the hostel 
by the teachers, and their conduct by the director of the hostel. 

Apprenticeship entails passage through all the workshops, 
even for youths intended for office work. Bata deems it essential 
that his employees in the buying and selling departments, and 
his future managers and representatives abroad, should be ac- 
quainted with all the details of manufacture, and themselves be 
able to judge of the quality of raw materials or finished goods. 
The final choice of duties is not allowed until after this stage in 
the workshops, and it is thus made with full knowledge of the 
circumstances. 

Apprenticeship with Bata includes not only vocational train- 
ing, but also the preparation of the young worker for the accom- 
plishment of his social duties. It is here that Bata has put into 
practice what has been called above his “economic code of 
inorals”. 

From his first week at Zlin the apprentice earns a wage 
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adequate for his maintenance; but he has to put down in a 
note-book his estimated expenditure for the week and to submit 
the estimate to the director of the hostel for approval before 
entering the items in his accounts. The apprentices are obliged 
by this supervision to use part of their earnings to increase their 
savings, on which Bata allows interest at 10 per cent. 

According to the statements in the account book given them, 
the youths can save 20 to 30 koruny out of their average wage 
of 120 koruny from the moment they enter the factory. Theoretic- 
ally, they should be able to save 8,000 koruny, including interest, 
in three years. Actually some of them succeed in amassing about 





1 The following estimates and actual expenditure of S., aged 16, a third-year 
inmate of the hostel, are given by way of example : 


Week 46 Earnings : 271 koruny 
Board 
Lodging 
Linen 
Sickness insurance 
Taxes 
Fine 
Pocket money 1 


Total 101 101 
Savings 170 


Week 47 Earnings : 437 koruny 
Board : 100 (reduced to) 75 
Lodging 4 
Linen 2 
Insurance 8 
Taxes 11 
Fine 15 
Pocket money : 15 (reduced to) 10 
Outdoor clothes : 287 
(suppressed) — 


Total 125 
Savings 


Week 48 Earnings : 425 koruny 
Board 
Lodging 
Linen 
Insurance 
Taxes 
Fine 
Pocket money 
Debt 
Clothes : 100 
(struck out after reflection) — 


While in the factory S. has up to the present saved 3,126 koruny, not 
counting interest. 
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6,000 koruny in this time, but the average is about 3,000 or 
4,000 koruny. In the common-room of the hostel a roll of honour 
is posted up bearing the names of the youths who have saved 
the most in the course of the year. , 


Hours or Work 


The regular hours of attendance in the factory are from 
7 a.m. to noon and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

The question of actual hours of work at Zlin is a highly 
vexed one. In certain Czechoslovak trade-union circles Bata has 
long been accused of failing to comply with the statutory require- 
ments, and of making his staff work more than the regulation 
eight hours. It is partly on this criticism that the charge of 
“social dumping” levelled against the Zlin undertaking is 
founded. * 

Bata has defended himself vigorously against this accusation. 
An opinion may be formed of his arguments from the reply 
made in January 1929 to an article by Dr. Schwenger in Soziale 
Prazis : 


In an article entitled “ The Bata System ” Dr. Schwenger asserts 
that with Bata there is no normal working day and that ten and even 
eleven hours’ attendance is almost the rule. 


In view of this assertion. we declare that : 


(1) Our chief, Mr. Thomas Bata, attached particular importance 
to the eight-hour day before there was any question of making it the 
subject of legislation in Czechoslovakia. 

(2) Since it came into force, the Act on the eight-hour day has 
naturally been respected. Before the afternoon spell (2-5 p.m.), and 
at 5 p.m., the current is switched off and it is impossible to continue 
working in the workshops. 

(3) The law allows overtime in certain circumstances, as in Ger- 
many. Overtime work must be previously approved by the authorities 
and paid at special rates. Our practice in respect of overtime is in 
strict conformity with the statutory regulations. 

(4) Repair work on machines, cleaning, etc., are, of course, done 
outside normal working hours, but only by special shifts and in condi- 
tions fixed by contract. 

(5) We gave proof of our strict compliance with the Act on the 
eight-hour day before District Court No. 1 in Berlin in the course 
of proceedings respecting the Dg aaee of the sale of Rudolph 
Philip’s book, “‘ Thomas Bata, The Unknown Dictator”. The Court 





1 The most recent authors to formulate this charge are Rudolph Par.ip, in 
his book Der Unbekannie Diktator, and Dr. R. ScowEeNGER, of Prague, in an article 
in Soziale Praxis for 29 Nov. 1928. 
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anreservedly accepted our evidence, which was a ground for the in- 
junction that it granted shortly afterwards, prohibiting the sale of the 
book. Among other proofs we lodged statements by the Ministry of 
Social Welfare at Prague and the factory inspectors of the Zlin district, 
showing that there could be no question of hours of work being exceeded 
in our undertaking, at least since 1926. 

To conclude, with us the normal duration of work is fixed at eight 
hours, except when the authorities have been asked for a permit to 
work overtime. Moreover, hours of work form the subject of a declar- 
ation in the working regulations which are submitted to the authorities 
for approval, posted up in the factory premises, and given in booklet 
form to every worker when he enters the factory. * 


Without entering further into the details of the controversy 
that has arisen between Bata and his critics, the author of the 
present report believes that he may be able to clear up certain 
misunderstandings by offering a few remarks in the nature of 
first-hand evidence. 

It should first of all be observed that for Bata what counts 
towards hours of work is essentially the time specified for each 
operation in his plan of production. This plan is drawn up not 
for an eight-hour day, but for a seven-and-a-half-hour day, at 
least in the assembling workshops. The remaining half-hour is 
a kind of extra allowance to compensate for minutes lost owing 





2 Account should be taken of the following observations in Dr. Schwenger’s 
reply, which have the value of first-hand evidence : 

“In face of the reply made by Bata’s firm, I am obliged to maintain my state- 
ments. As a matter of fact I did not say that the management of the undertaking 
gave orders for more than eight hours to be wored. But actual observance of the 
hours of work is another matter. Bata’s system is so organised that, owing to the 
programme of work, overstepping the eight hours becomes a necessity, not in the 
sense of the Act, but in reality. .. . 

“If the programme is not adhered to the worker sees his wages reduced. In 
practice the programme is carried out, because the interests of the foreman, who 
has to accept full financial responsibility for its execution day by day, are at 
stake. With Bata there is no overtime as understood by the Act and requiring 
separate payment. .. . 

“When i was at Zlin (April 1928) I found that the iutervals between entering 
and leaving the workshop were indeed marked off by blasts of the siren, but that 
the workers actually began their work much earlier or left it much later. In the 
course of conversations with workers I learnt that work began at 6.15 or 6.30 a.m., 
was interrupted at noon, restarted at 12.30 or 1 p.m., and finished at 5.30 
p.m. The two-hours’ break at midday, as any visitor can see for himself, is not 
strictly observed. . . . 

“I must admit that my personal observations or those of any impartial visitor 
t© Zlin do not tally with the statements of the Czechoslovak authorities. It is a 
matter of personal opinion. The passage relating to hours of work in the judgment 
of the Berlin Court in the case of Bata v. Philip leaves no room for doubt. It 
reads as follows : ‘The plaintiff has himself had to admit that the eight-hour day 
was not scrupulously observed in his undertaking up till 1926. With regard to 
the subsequent period, however, he has lodged statements by the local factory 
inspectors at Kremsier and the Czechoslovak Ministry of Social Welfare, from 
which it appears that no further infringements of the eight-hour day have been 
reported.’ ”’ 
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to difficulties in starting the conveyor, or by unforeseen delays 
or stoppages. Trained workers have no trouble in completing 
their work within the prescribed time; and the Central Depart- 
ment does not ask the others to work beyond their powers, for 
a forced pace has a harmful effect on output and lowers the 
quality of the finished goods. 

The only question is whether the extra half-hour allowed is 
enough to cover all risks of delay or stoppage entailed by the 
execution of the daily programme of work, and whether the 
Central Department, in the case of urgent orders, does not tend 
to impose an accelerated plan of production on certain work- 
shops, which cannot carry it out except by extending hours of 
work. In either case the workshop manager, being financially 
responsible for executing the order within the prescribed time, 
will be tempted to lengthen a working day rather than be obliged 
to speed up the work next day at the cost of quality, for which 
he is equally responsible. He may also, when circumstances 
allow and in order not to interrupt the regular work of his team, 
let some of the partly trained workers prepare their work before 
the regulation hour or finish it after the workshop is closed. 
Each case requires separate treatment, and is to a large extent 
left to the discretion of the workshop or department manager. ' 
Nevertheless, in the matter of hours of work, the powers of the 
workshop manager are subject to strict control by the central 
management. 

In the central departments, and especially the Sales Depart- 
ment, the only time available to the employees for drawing up 
their plan of work or checking their accounts is after the depart- 
ure of their subordinates. 

Similarly, it might be difficult for a workshop or department 
manager to leave the factory at the same time as his workers. 
He must make up his returns and accounts, examine his stocks, 
and discuss matters with his colleagues. It may thus happen 
that on some days he works an extra hour or two. This is one 
consequence of the responsibilities and duties attaching to his 
semi-independent status under the system of workshop autonomy. 

Actual hours of work depend on the output required, the 
experience of the workshop managers, the skill of the workers, 
and the homogeneity of the teams. 


1 It may be noted that workers who have finished their work before closing time 
are free to leave the factory. This is frequently the case with women stitchers on 
piece work. 
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It is now admitted that abuses may have occurred during the 
experimental period when the new system was being got under 
way. They have, however, diminished as the rationalisation of 
the undertaking has progressed; for repeated and _ excessive 
infringements are signs of inefficiency and cannot fail to disturb 
the management at least as much as deterioriation in quality 
or decrease in quantity. 

Bata is even of opinion that the improvements effected in 
his methods of production will soon enable the working day 
in his factory to be reduced to seven hours. To his mind, all 
depends on how the time in the factory is spent, and he accepts 
the view that it can be put to still better use. 

_ Bata gives all his staff one week’s leave with pay per year, 
the amount of the pay being the average wage earned during 
the year. He prefers to close the entire factory rather than 
to give the workers leave in turns throughout the year. The 
period chosen by him for this leave is the first week in July. 

The total number of working days, excluding leave, Sundays, 
and public holidays, amounts to 300 per year. 


WAGES AND SociaL INSURANCE 


Bata has four principal methods of payment : 
(1) individual piece wages; 
(2) collective piece wages; 
(3) fixed weekly wages; 
(4) wages with a share in the profits. 


(1) Individual piece wages were in general use before the 
reorganisation of 1924, but at the present time they are not paid 
to.more than about one-sixth of the staff. This system is now 
chiefly employed in the assembling workshops for the payment 
of teams of women stitchers. It presents no novel features. 


(2) Collective piece wages are now the rule in the assembling 
workshops, and in all places where it has been possible to intro- 
duce the conveyor system of working. This method applies to 
about half the staff. The method of computation is to assign 
a fixed amount of wages to each unit of a workshop’s output, 
to multiply this sum by the number of units manufactured, and 
to divide the total earnings among the workers in proportion to 
the wage scale of their category. 
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To determine the amount of wages to be assigned to each 
unit, Bata first takes the maximum production of the workshop, 
say 2,000 pairs in the case of an assembling workshop. He then 
fixes the mazimum wage attainable by the workers in each 
category, and on this basis calculates the total wages of the entire 
workshop. | 

Suppose the workshop to comprise 80 persons *, 40 belonging 
to the category whose average wage’ is fixed at 480 koruny per 
week, 10 to the category at 240 koruny, 20 to that at 210, and 
10 to that at 150. Then the total wages of the workshop will be : 
19,200 koruny. for the first group, plus 2,400 for the second, 
plus 4,200 for the third, plus 1,500 for the fourth, or, in all, 
27,300 koruny for a weekly output of 12,000 pairs. The wages 
paid per unit of output will therefore be 2.275 koruny. Once 
this wage unit has been established on the basis of the maximum 
output of the workshop, the number of workers regularly em- 
ployed, and the average wage of each category, two other simple 
operations enable the wage due to each individual to be calculated : 


(a) Multiplication of the wage unit by the number of articles 
manufactured: if the output, instead of reaching 12,000 pairs, 
is only 10,000, the staff of the workshop will be paid 22,750 
instead of 27,300 koruny; if it is only 6,000 pairs (the minimum 
figure), the staff will be paid 13,650 koruny. 


(b) Distribution : the share of each individual worker depends 
on his place in the wage category to which he belongs and is 
proportional to the output reached. A worker in the first 
category, with a maximum wage of 480 koruny, is paid 240 
koruny if the output does not exceed 6,000 pairs, 360 if it is 9,000 
pairs, and 480 if the maximum is reached. Thus a worker's 
actual wages under this system may vary from the minimum 
up to twice as much, the amount indicated as his remuneration 
within his category being always a maximum figure. 

Up to 1928, Bata had divided his staff into five categories : 
skilled men had an average wage of 450 koruny, unskilled men 
360, skilled women 240, unskilled women 180, and youths (ap- 
prentices) 130. 





1 Not counting women stitchers paid individual piece wages. 

2 By “average wage ”’ is here meant the average of the wages paid to all the 
workers in a given category. These wages vary with the difficulty of the work. The 
average wage for the first category, fixed by Bata at 480 koruny for 1929, is the 
average of the following wages: 570, 540, 510, 480, 450, 420 koruny. 
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At the beginning of 1928, holding that a man who had 
reached his majority ought to be able to earn 80 koruny a day, 
so as to save and to satisfy the needs of his family, Bata devised 
a new classification and divided his staff into four categories, 
namely : 

Men over 21 years (45 per cent. of the staff) : 480 koruny; 
Women over 18 years (16 per cent.) : 240 koruny; 
Youths under 21 years (26 per cent.) : 210 koruny; 
Girls under 18 years (13 per cent.) : 150 koruny. 


This apparently complicated wage scheme is closely bound 
up with the system of workshop autonomy. It tends to create 
a feeling of solidarity in the workshop and to promote the homo- 
geneity of the team. Suppose, for instance, that Bata decides 
to establish a new workshop. He will take a few good workers 
from the existing workshops and make up the number required 
with untrained labour. Until the workshop reaches the minimum 
output provided for, a minimum wage of 200, 100, 90 or 75 
koruny, according to the worker’s category, will be paid. The 
aim of the workshop manager will naturally be to train his staff 
and bring it to a higher output as quickly as possible. He knows 
that as soon as he has done so the Central Department will not 
fail to increase his share of orders, and that he will be able to 
earn more. If one worker, by laziness or unskilfulness, hampers 
output, the manager transfers or eliminates him; if another 
displays special qualities, the manager makes him his assistant. 


(3) Fixed weekly wages are the rule for the employees of 
the central departments, and for all workers whose remuneration 
cannot be made proportional to production. In order to stimulate 
this section of his staff, Bata, at the end of the year, is 
accustomed to add a bonus to the weekly wage, the amount 
depending on the services rendered. 


(4) Profit-sharing is at once the reward and the penalty for 
all responsibilities incurred. It therefore affects only those mem- 
bers of the staff on whom responsibility is conferred, and how 
it affects them depends upon the nature of their responsibility. 

The number of persons sharing in the profits is from 20 to 
30 in each assembling workshop; that is, 50 to 60 per cent. of 
all the workers in the first category (over 21 years), or about 
30 per cent. of the entire staff. 

Profit-sharing is effected by different methods according to 
the type of work. In the Selling Department it takes the form 
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of commission; in the assembling workshops, of a-bonus on 
output. Moreover, each participant’s share does not represent 
the same proportion of wages. It is undoubtedly the larger 
part of the total earnings of those employees who are paid a 
commission on sales or on purchases; and of the earnings of 
heads of departments, whose fixed salary is low, and in some 
cases is not more than 200 or 300 koruny a,week. For the 
majority of beneficiaries, however, it constitutes a supplement 
that for a worker in the highest category (480 koruny) may be 
reckoned at about one-fifth of the normal wage. 

In any case the amount of the share in ‘profits is purely 
contingent, unlike the wage, which, although variable, can 
fluctuate only between fixed limits, with a maximum of double 
the minimum. It is even more sensitive than the wage to fluctu- 
ations in output, and in addition depends on the quality of the 
goods. ‘The profits earned by a workshop in one week may 
be swallowed up by its losses the next. In the commercial depart- 
ments chance necessarily plays a prominent part. A sudden fall 
in the cost of raw materials, or an unexpected order, is a lucky 
windfall that the next day may wipe out completely. 

Only half the share assigned is distributed by Bata each week, 


the other half being automatically paid into the factory account 
of the person concerned, and credited with interest at 10 per 


cent. * 

To justify this compulsory deposit, which has been criticised 
as encroaching on individual liberty’ and saddling the under- 
taking with too heavy a responsibility towards’ its staff,’ Bata 
points out that in his view the share of profits does not constitute 
a part of the wage. Since his system of autonomy entails fin- 
ancial responsibility, he regards the share rétained by him as 
security serving to cover him in case of loss. This measure, 
of course, applies exclusively to the supervising staff of the higher 
categories. Hence the amounts due to these employees vary from 
week to week, and their earnings are not secure until all risk 





1 The compulsory deposit of half the share in profits dates from 1924. At 
first Bata confined himself to allowing 10 per cent. interest on savings voluntarily 
left in the business by his workers—an appreciable advantage, since the interest 
allowed by the State Savings Bank is not more than 4% per'cént. He has continued 
to allow the workers to benefit by this scheme, but has limited voluntary deposits 
to 10,000 koruny. In 1922, the sums on which Bata allowed interest at 10 per cent. 
amounted to six million koruny; in 1923 to nine million koruny; and in 1924 
to 12 million koruny. In 1925 the aggregate deposits, voluntary and compulsory, 
rose to 17 millions, in 1926 to 26 millions, in 1927 to 40 millions, and in August 


1928 to 53 millions. 
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of throw-outs is past, that is to say, some months after the work 
has been done. Bata adds that in case of departure his employees 
are naturally entitled,to ask for the refund of their savings; 
that the savings are returned to them as soon as the responsibility 
incurred can be considered to have expired; further, that in 
point of fact the waiting period is more often than not reduced, 
especially in the case of sudden departure; and that, lastly, the 
payment of interest of 10. per cent. on deposits is a substantial 
compensation to the depositors for the obligation to deposit. In 
practice, employees sharing in the profits can draw money from 
their accounts as they need it. 

The extreme: complexity. of the system of remuneration 
adopted by Bata, and the large number of variables involved in 
it, make it difficult to give an exact idea of the level of wages 
in his undertaking. Emphasis should, however, be laid on the 
steady rise of the average wage as shown by the following figures 
furnished by Bata.: It:is interesting to compare this rise with 
the steady and simultaneous fall in selling prices of boots and 
shoes. ' 


Average weekly Average selling 


Year wage of adult workers price per pair 


Koruny Koruny 


1922 ' 166 220 
1928 180 119 
1924 _ 205 + 50! 99 
1925 220 + 60! 79 
1926 240 + 80! 69 
1927 380 + 90! 59 
1928 480 + 90! 55 


! Amount of share in the profits. 


In conformity with the legislation in force in Czechoslovakia, 
Bata deducts from-his workers’ wages their share of contributions 
to the various statutory insurance schemes, and pays them, 
together with his own, into the district fund. There is nothing 
unusual in his organisation in this respect. 

Bata’s position ‘in connection with unemployment insurance, 
however, continues to be the subject of controversy. Czecho- 
slovak law makes the right to insurance depend upon membership 
of a trade union. The small proportion of trade unionists em- 
ployed by Bata may well give rise to fears that a very large 
part of his staff cannot take advantage of the safeguards offered 
by the statutory unemployment insurance scheme. 
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SAFETY AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


The prevention of accidents is the concern of the Medical 
Department of the factory. The high quality of the plant is 
one of the factors making for fewer accidents. The Medical 
Department proceeds by stages: two years ago it concentrated 
its efforts on generalising the use of electricity in the under- 
taking ; last year the watchword was the abolition of all trans- 
mission machinery, and the equipment of each machine with 
a separate motor. The Department keeps itself informed as to 
progress elsewhere, so as to obtain ideas for its own work. * 
Whenever the work involves danger, special posters warn the 
workers against it. This is done in the tanneries for anthrax, 
and in the cutting-out workshops for the risk of cut fingers. 
Posters are used to put the workers on their guard against the 
commonest accidents, e.g. those due to careless handling of 
electric wiring, and traffic accidents, both on the road and in 
the train. These posters, of the type used in all factories, are 
reproduce@ in the factory magazine, and in the evenings are 
discussed in the hostel before the youths and girls. 

For the last two years the Medical Department has regularly 
compiled statistics of the factory accidents and their causes. 
It only records those resulting in suspension from work for at 
least four weeks. In 1926 it recorded 128 accidents among 8,366 
workers, or 1.51 per cent.; and in 1927, 147 among 10,402 
workers, or 1.44 per cent. 

Industrial hygiene, like accident prevention, is within the 
province of the Medical Department of the factory. The head 
of the Department, Dr. Gerbec, was for many years the Zlin 
public health officer. He knows the local population, its physical 
robustness, and its weak spots. Bata, who attaches great import- 
ance to hygiene in his workshops, and good health in his staff, 
allows him wide discretion. Bata also retains the technical 
services of a collaborator whom he pays to keep him informed of 
the most recent discoveries, and for whom he maintains a Chair 
of Industrial Hygiene in the University of Brno. 

Medical treatment is given by three medical practitioners who 
are in constant attendance at the factory, both day and night. 





? In the tanneries many accidents have been avoided by placing terminals out 
of reach. Workers who have to use them are obliged to stand on a stool in order 
to reach them ; they are thus protected against any danger due to liquids on the 
floor. 
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They have a consulting room and a theatre for urgent operations. 
The new hospital* undertakes normal operations and the care 
of the sick. Bata allows the wives and children of his workers 
to use the facilities offered for medical consultation. 

According to Dr. Gerbec, the general state of health of the 
workers is good. Departures from the factory on account of 
illness are very rare. Bata never dismisses anyone in con- 
sequence of illness or disablement; he always finds work for 
his own workers who have been ill or are disabled. For some 
posts he even engages persons who are disabled or blind and 
secures them working conditions equal to those of the rest of 
the staff. * 

Lighting is everywhere abundant. Blue light is used in the 
evenings for office work. In the workshops the system of 
separate lighting for each machine has been abandoned in favour 
of general lighting. 

The dust-removal system is said to be the best of its kind 
in Czechoslovakia. 

In the tanneries, where it is difficult to secure perfect clean- 
liness from the workers, the workshops are well ventilated and 
carefully kept. The workers are protected against corrosive 
liquids and chrome solutions by rubber gloves and special masks. 
The use of masks is also compulsory in the workshops in which 
leather is dyed with a spraying pistol. 

In the assembling workshops many workers, both men and 
women, work seated. Hitherto the seats have been stools without 
backs, but now various types of seats with backs are being tried, 
and the model found to be the most practical will at once be put 
into use in all the workshops. Workers obliged to work standing 
are, if necessary, protected against varicose veins by elastic stock- 
ings, or, more frequently, by a change of work. 

Eyes and ears are severely tested at the time of engagement. 
Experiments are in progress to ascertain the value of contrasted 
colours as a means of facilitating the work and resting the eyes. 

Occupational diseases are rare, but one interesting discovery 
deserves mention. It was recently noticed that working with 
hammering machines, on which Bata employs about 40 workers, 





* See below, p. 183. 

2 In a pamphlet entitled “ Not Charity, but Work ” Bata gives a list of disabled 
persons employed in his factory. On 11 August 1928, of the 206 then in his employ- 
ment, 39 had been disabled while in the factory ; the others had been taken on 
from outside. Their wages varied from 130 to 500 koruny per week. Of the 25 who 
were blind, 6 had saved more than 2,000 koruny. 
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sometimes caused more or less complete paralysis of the fingers. 
As soon as this new malady was discovered, the Medical Depart- 
ment decided to examine all the workers concerned; 32 have 
already been under observation, without any complaint from 
them. The symptoms reported have been under protracted in- 
vestigation; some workers have been placed under observation, 
and if necessary will be transferred to other jobs. In future all 
of them will be periodically examined. 

No general enquiry into fatigue and its effects on productive 
capacity has yet been undertaken: but the Medical Department 
intends to enquire into the reasons for the lowering of quality 
in the workshops, and to remedy it. The system of rest pauses 
has not yet been under consideration; Bata once thought of 
introducing a compulsory break at 10 a.m. to interrupt the long 
morning spell, but he came to the conclusion that the unforeseen 
stoppages that occur in work on the conveyor are numerous 
enough to enable the workers to have some rest from time to 
time. 

In order to avoid excessive fatigue, the maximum speed of 
the conveyor is now adjusted so as to employ not more than 
70 per cent. of the average worker’s energy. Furthermore, Bata 
has solved the problem of monotony of work, so far as it is 
solvable, by the great variety and number of new jobs that he 
offers his workers. Phlegmatic individuals, who readily adapt 
themselves to automatic work, do not try to change their occupa- 
tion if their work does not seem too hard, or if they find their 
wages satisfactory; and such people are more numerous than 
is thought. As to those who have a liking for change, Bata is 
quite ready to offer them a job to their taste. 

The Medical Department has also concerned itself with the 
fatigue caused by the journey to and from the factory. It has 
secured the co-operation of transport undertakings with a view 
to shortening a number of long journeys.* The organisation of 
special motor-bus services has not been easy, for whereas in the 
morning trains and motor-buses pour out their torrents of workers 
at the hour the factory starts work, departures in the evening 
must be spaced out until after dinner and the first cinema 
performance, which ends about 7 p.m. In spite of these arrange- 
ments, part of the staff still comes to work on foot, less for the 





1 Bata has encouraged the creation of transport services for his staff, reserving 
the right of intervening to regulate fares. 
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sake of economy than of necessity, many of them not being able 
to reach their homes buried in the country otherwise than by 
footpaths or lanes.. Since being elected Mayor of Zlin, Bata has 
given his full attention to the improvement of the roads, and as 
soon as they are fit for it, motor-buses will carry his staff over 


them. 
LiviInc CONDITIONS 


The little village of Zlin, which ten years ago had less than 
4,000 inhabitants, would certainly have been incapable of housing 
and feeding the 13,000 persons whom Bata has attracted there, 
if he himself had not taken a hand in the matter. 

His achievements in this province, outside his factory, are the 
natural complement of his internal organisation; they are char- 
acterised by the same concern for cost prices, the same methods, 
and the same general considerations. 


The Social Department 


The Social Department is entrusted with the general admin- 


istration of Bata’s institutions. Like the other departments of 
the factory, it is an autonomous organisation; it has its own 
budget, and is subject to the same efficiency discipline. Its im- 
portance is steadily growing: Bata, who allowed it 4% million 
koruny in 1925, and 9 millions in 1926, increased his grant to 
over 16 millions in 1927. It is housed in a special building at 
the factory gates, and administers the following institutions : 

A nursery, founded by Bata for his workers’ children, but 
also available to mothers who come to do their shopping in the 
factory shops; 

Two kindergartens, one open to all the children of the town; 

Medical consulting rooms, installed in the selling agencies in 
the town, supplemented by a pharmacy and instruction in child 
welfare; 

Popular soup kitchens, open from 15 November to 15 March, 
so that the children of the neighbourhood who attend school at 
Zlin need not return home in the snow at midday; at present 
150 children are on the register. 

In the course of the year the Social Department organises 
entertainments for both adults and children. Its other duties 
include the supervision of the administration of the two hostels, 


° 
- 
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for youths and girls respectively, and of the workers’ dwellings. 
It also controls the quality of the meals served in the restaurant 
and the management of the cinema, and organises all sporting 
events. It advises mothers in their homes, teaches them hygiene 
and housekeeping, and sees to the good behaviour of the staff. 


Finally, it administers the birth bounty fund created by Bata 
on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday. Since 1926 each of his 
workers’ children has become the owner at birth of a savings 
deposit book, with an entry of 1,000 koruny, which is credited 
with interest at 10 per cent. so long as the father or mother 
works in the factory. Up to 1 August 1928, 787 children had 
benefited by this scheme, and Bata had endowed it with nearly 
a million koruny. The accumulation of interest should enable 
the holder of a savings book to draw out the sum of 9,846 koruny 
at 24 years of age if the conditions attaching to the gift are 
complied with. * 


Housing 


Up to 1925 Bata had contented himself with building a few 
worker’s houses and providing accommodation for his apprentices. 


In 1926 he built his workers 200 dwellings arranged for four 
families, with a separate entrance for each. Each dwelling has 
an area of 56 square metres, and contains a kitchen, a lumber 
room, a combined bathroom and washhouse, and a bedroom, 
the whole being let at 15 koruny a week. In 1927 he added to 
this nucleus 167 two-family houses. Each flat comprises a cellar, 
a kitchen, a combined bathroom and washhouse, a living room, 
and two bedrooms, and has its own central-heating system, the 
inclusive rent being 25 koruny a week. In 1928 Bata built a 
further 200 houses of the 1927 type. 





1 The following are the conditions for the grant of a savings book : 

The child’s father or mother must have been employed in the factory for at 
least a year before its birth. The sum of 1,000 koruny is entered in a savings book 
issued by the factory savings bank in the child’s name ; the book is non-transfer- 
able and may not be sold. Interest is at the rate of 10 per cent. and is added yearly 
to the capital. The book is left in the charge of the father or mother so long as 
he or she is employed in the undertaking. The capital and interest are paid to the 
owner on the completion of his 24th year. If the owner marries before the age 
of 24 years, the capital may be paid as dowry, subject to the donor’s consent. 
If the child dies, the capital and interest are paid in to the welfare fund for children 
of members of the staff. If the father or mother is discharged from the under- 
taking, the savings book has to be returned to the savings bank of the undertaking, 
with which it remains until the owner is 24 years old. The undertaking reserves 
the right of paying the capital and interest at any time. 
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The Social Department can now house 1,800 girls in the en- 
larged hostel, 1,500 youths in the new building erected for them, 
and 1,364 families and 3,222 unmarried persons in the workers’ 
houses, or more than 9,000 persons in all. The workers who 
wish to rent a dwelling register with the Housing Department, 
and their wishes are met as vacancies occur, large families 
naturally being given priority. 

Bata hastened to build so as to benefit by the exemption from 
taxation granted by the State in respect of new buildings till 
the end of 1928. He considers that he has taken adequate steps 
for the moment; his workers are in fact beginning to build for 
themselves with their accumulated savings, and Bata willingly 
helps them to set up house and settle down. 


The rents that he asks represent strictly the payment for 
the capital cost of the buildings; they are calculated so as exactly 
to cover interest and redemption charges on this sum. 


Household Supplies 


Bata’s shops are intended to furnish his workers with all they 
require, chiefly food and clothing, at cost price. They occupy 
the ground floor of a standard building 200 metres from the 
factory entrance. There are departments for underclothing, 
piece goods, ironmongery, groceries, bicycles, meat, fruit, veget- 
ables, etc. A large space has been set aside for the retail sale 
of milk and its consumption on the premises. Bata has for 
many years encouraged his workers to drink milk; on the con- 
trary, neither beer nor any other alcoholic drink is to be found 
in his shops. 

In order to reduce his prices, Bafa has aimed at producing 
everything possible himself. His farms supply him with milk, 
butter, eggs, poultry, and part of his meat. What he lacks he 
buys wholesale and sells at cost price plus transport and over- 
head charges. It would appear that in this way he has increased 
his workers’ purchasing power by one-tenth, one-fifth, or one- 
fourth, according to the article, at the same time supplying them 
with wholesome food and well chosen goods. 

Bata also tries to make the stocks held by his shops a means 
of influencing the expenditure of his staff. While he has not 
banished relatively costly articles from his shop windows—fine 
underclothing and furs are to be seen in them—he gives the most 
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prominent place to the articles he considers the most useful. 
In particular he encourages the sale of motorcycles and light 
cars, which, he considers, conduce to the good use of spare 
time. 

On the first and second floors of the same building is the 
restaurant, which is divided into four large rooms furnished 
with tables and benches. Bata has adopted the American “cafe. 
teria” system, in which the customer himself fetches his food, 
and brings back his table utensils when he has finished. In this 
way 6,000 meals are served in an hour. Every day four different 
menus are posted up. The midday meal usually costs 3 koruny 
—50 heller for soup, 2 koruny for meat and vegetables, and 
50 heller for pastry or coffee. 












Utilisation of Spare Time 






Every day the second floor of the restaurant is converted into 
a cinema. The first performance is given at 5 o’clock and the 
second at 7. The large hall, which can seat 2,000 persons, is 
partitioned off in the middle. There are two screens, and the 
film shown on one appears half an hour later on the other, 
a single orchestra sufficing for both. The programme is changed 
daily. The cost of admission is 50 heller. 


In his cinema Bata has a powerful means of exerting a moral 
and educative influence on his staff. In this respect he finds 
the choice of films more effective than verbal recommendations 
or articles in the factory magazine. 


He offers his young workers a second means of employing 
their spare time, namely, sport. All sports are in vogue at Zlin 
—running, jumping, boxing, and above all football. He has given 
his players a magnificent field, and has done everything possible 
to train them and to bring them into the front rank of Czecho- 
slovak teams. Here, too, he has found a means of strengthening 
the esprit de corps on which he relies to keep the psychological 
unity of his undertaking intact. 

















Social Hygiene 







Bata considers his worst enemies to be alcoholism and tuber- 
culosis, the two scourges that decimate the local population. 
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In his fight against alcohol his only weapons have been to 
prohibit its sale on his own premises, to discharge every drunkard 
without mercy, and to encourage the sale of fruit, mineral waters, 
and, above all, milk. Since he has been Mayor of Zlin his powers 
have been wider, and consequently his campaign more effective. 

He also wages active war against tuberculosis. The Medical 
Department has been instructed to examine his workers thor- 
oughly, and to track down every case of tuberculosis. Two 
specialists have been engaged for this purpose, with the following 
results : 

In 1925 the proportion of the whole staff treated for tuber- 
culosis was 1.30 per cent. The percentage rose to 2.5 in 1926, 
and fell again to 1.53 in 1927. In 1928 the Medical Department 
examined 1,423 workers chosen at random, 800 in the boot and 
shoe workshops, 540 in the subsidiary manufactories, and 73 
apprentices. Of the total, 73 per cent. were noted for a more 
thorough examination; about one-fifth of these underwent a 
technical examination, and 14 per cent. of this fifth were X-rayed. 
Only 7 cases of tuberculosis of any kind were discovered, i.e. 
0.49 per cent. of all workers. In the town, where deaths ascribed 
to tuberculosis were at the rate of 5 per thousand in the first 
decade of the century, the rate had fallen to 1 per thousand in 
1927. 

Cases of typhoid fever have always been relatively numerous 
at Zlin, so Bata has been at pains to obtain drinking water for his 
workers. He has had water brought to his factory from the 
mountains, and has it bacteriologically examined every month. 

His finest achievement in the domain of social hygiene has 
been the foundation of a model hospital. This is composed of 
a central building containing the operating theatres and the 
administrative offices, and separate one-storey wards. It was 
built in a year at a cost of 6 million koruny, and is already in 
perfect working order. It is, however, still far from completion; 
of the projected 15 buildings with 300 beds, only 6 buildings with 
80 beds have so far been erected. Its completion will cost a 
further 9 million koruny. Its medical staff, at present 5 phys- 
icians and surgeons, is to be increased to 20. The technical instal- 
lation is highly remarkable. The wards are isolated, and the 
operating theatres admirably lighted and equipped. Several 
rooms have been fitted up for ultra-violet ray treatment. The 
hospital administration is another interesting feature. By oblig- 
ing the nurses to keep the accounts of each room Bata has been 
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able to reduce the administrative staff to a single steward aided 
by a clerk. 

He does not look upon the hospital as a philanthropic work, 
but rather, like his houses and his restaurant, as a department 
that should pay its own way. In addition to his workers, whose 
hospital expenditure is defrayed by the sickness insurance scheme, 
Bata admits to the hospital sick persons from outside, who are 
divided into three categories according to their means. As there 
is no other hospital in the district, he is almost sure of seeing 
his creation prosper. 












CONCLUSION 


In its essential principle, Bata’s entire system can be reduced 
to a policy of efficiency. The world production of shoes, he says, 
is only 900 million pairs per year, whereas there are 2,000 
million human beings. If only two pairs a year are allowed 
for each person, it will be seen how wide the margin is 
between supplies and requirements. To provide mankind with 
the shoes that it needs, it is not enough to increase production; 
cost prices must be reduced; in other words, efficiency must be 
increased. This is the end that Bata has set out to attain and 
to which he has subordinated his entire organisation. 

But in thus serving mankind at large Bata has, of course, no 
intention of sacrificing the interests of his undertaking; for the 
need for shoes will not be met unless his undertaking prospers 
and his selling prices can be lowered by the continuous expansion 
of his mass production. In this respect the interests of his factory 
appear to him to be one with those of the consumer. The 
function of the manufacturer is to serve both by continually 
improving his equipment and methods of work. 

This notion of “service”, which Bata invokes to justify his 
indusirial activities, he extends to his staff. To serve the under- 
taking and so help to satisfy a need of mankind should be the 
intention of every one of his workers. But Bata does not believe 
that such a frame of mind can be induced by moral suasion 
alone, and it is in putting this view into practice that the origin- 
ality of his scheme becomes manifest. By means of workshop 
autonomy, the sharing of profits and losses, collective piece wages, 
commissions and bonuses, he has set out to establish a real com- 
munity of interests between his undertaking and each of his 
workers. Without in any way decentralising the management, 
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he has so distributed responsibilities that the earnings of most 
of his staff depend on the results of their work, or on that of 
the team to which they belong or which they direct. The greater 
the responsibility the closer the connection between earnings and 
output. He has thus striven to make his workers the arbiters 
of their own fate and to make them feel that they have a personal 
interest in the success of the undertaking. 


Considered from this point of view, the Zlin factory appears 
to be a network of small undertakings; but here again the system 
does not entail for Bata the abdication of any part of his author- 
ity. He retains all managerial functions. It is he who, in the 
full exercise of his sovereign powers, fixes the terms of the vary- 
ing contracts that he concludes with each of his workers, and 
the data for calculating the remuneration due to each. In this 
matter Bata does not tolerate any trade-union interference or 
any kind of collective negotiations. As head of the undertaking, 
with his eyes riveted upon efficiency, it seems to him that his 
obvious duty is to grant his staff the best conditions compatible 
with the interests of the factory, for upon the improvement of 
these conditions depend in a large measure the quantity and the 
quality of his output. 


From the standpoint of industrial relations, Bata’s system is 
thus characterised by the total absence from its mechanism of 
bodies representative of the workers. Bata relies entirely on the 
working methods that he himself has introduced to establish 
automatically relations of peaceful collaboration between his 
workers and himself. 


It must not be overlooked that if Bata has been able, and 
in some measure has been compelled, to extend his authority so 
far as to influence the household economy and expenditure of 
his staff, it is not solely for temperamental reasons; it is also 
because, first, the labour on which he has had to draw for his 
teams could not be readily adapted to his tempo of work or to 
the entirely new conditions of life at Zlin except by strict dis- 
cipline; and secondly, because the youth and the rural origin 
of this staff made it easy for them to accept his authority. 


Briefly, the working of the entire system as organised at Zlin 
depends upon two psychological factors : the personality of the 
chief and the special nature of the labour employed. It is these 
factors that give Bata’s system its strongly personal stamp and, 
so to speak, its local colour. It is the work of a man who has 


‘ 
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adapted it, with a perfect comprehension of hard facts, to a 
given environment and at a specific stage in the evolution of 
that environment. It would be impossible to predict a priori 
what it would become in another’s hands, or applied to another 
environment, or at another time. 

But, be this as it may, the particular form assumed by the 
Bata system at Zlin does not seem to be inseparable from the 
original principle underlying it, whose social consequences are 
deserving of notice. This is the breaking up of the large under- 
taking into a multitude of small autonomous workshops; and the 
endeavour to develop in the wage earner a real sense of being 
an essential part of the undertaking, and to transform him, to 
some extent and in proportion to the responsibilities he carries, 
into a collaborator having a direct interest in production. 





The Crisis in the Australian 
Coal Industry 


by 


F. R. E. MAuLtpon 


Senior Lecturer in Economics, University of Melbourne 


In the various articles and reports published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on conditions in the coal-mining industry, 
information about oversea countries has necessarily been less 
detailed than that for European countries, and for Australia in 
particular very little information has been available. The fol- 
lowing article, which has recently been received, is therefore 
doubly interesting, as it helps to complete the documentation 
collected by the Office, and gives a particularly lucid account of 
the coal situation in Australia, the changes in recent years in 
Australia’s position as a coal-exporting country, the relation of 
these changes fo the general conditions of the world demand 
for coal, and the reasons for the decline in the prosperity of the 
coal-mining industry. According to the figures cited by the 
author—which, it may be noted, do not deal with possible effects 
of tariff policy on exports and home consumption—the main 
evil from which coal mining in Australia is suffering is mal- 
adjustment between the productive capacity of the industry and 
the consumptive capacity of the markets. In spite of the wide 
differences in many respects between working conditions in 
different parts of the world, the fundamental problem would 
thus seem to be the same as in most European coal-producing 


countries. 


I 


HE Australian coal industry, so long shielded by a geograph- 
ical isolation from the chief centres of world competition, 
has at last been swept into the world-wide embarrassment of 
coal. Coal production in Australia, which began as early as 1797, 
the year of discovery of deposits on the Hunter River, has an 
unbroken history almost venerable in contrast with the briefer 
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histories of manufacturing industries in the Commonwealth. But 
although this comparatively long history has been marked with 
periodical disturbances of some magnitude arising out of dis- 
putes, the industry has never before faced the acute economic 
difficulties which came to a head in 1928 and which still prevail. 


Before the war Australia occupied a very high place among 
countries able to dispose of a large proportion of the national 
production of coal by way of export. The pre-war percentages of 
national output exported by the more important countries else- 
where were: United Kingdom 32, Germany 18, Belgium 18, 
Japan 18, United States 5. The proportion so disposed of in 
Australia between 1909 and 1913 averaged no less than 30 per 
cent. ; but by 1927 it had fallen to a little under 13. It is this 
decline which has at last come to be recognised as a most serious 
forfeiture of a source of national wealth, as well as a breeder of 
most of the distresses which to-day afflict the coal industry. 
A further significant change lies in the altered proportions of 
cargo and bunker coal which comprise the total of exports. In 
1913 ships’ holds carried more coal from Australia than ships’ 
bunkers, but by 1928, with far less tons in each, bunkers far 
exceeded cargoes.' 

The oversea markets upon which Australian coal is sold 
may be grouped geographically into four areas of differing im- 
portance for the cargo trade, or, if the movement of coal in the 
bunkers of ships travelling to European ports be included, into 
five. New Zealand, by virtue of its purchases of about 22 per 
cent. of the Australian export surplus, is the largest of these mar- 
keting areas. About 25 per cent. of the total coal consumed in 
the Dominion (1,557,000 tons in 1927) is imported, and of the 
total imports (378,080 tons in 1927) Australia supplies practically 
the lot. While no single external market exceeds New Zealand in 
importance for Australian coal, the aggregate going to other 
oversea countries since 1913 varied between seven and three 
times as much as the exports to the Dominion. Exclusive of 
the coal carried in steamers’ bunkers to the United Kingdom and 





1 The respective exports from New South Wales were as follows : 


Year ended Dec. 1913 Year endeed June 1928 
Description Tons Tons 
Cargo 2,097,097 546,075 
Bunker 1,372,441 841,227 


3,469,538 1,387,302 
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other European ports, cargo and bunker coals from Australia go 
in next largest volume to markets in the Far East, which com- 
prise normally a big area of trade. These markets, in the order 
of their importance, are the Dutch East Indies, the Philippines, 
British Malaya, Japan, and China. American and Pacific Island 
ports constitute the geographical group absorbing the next largest 
aggregate quantities ; whilst some bunker trade is done with India 
and, until 1924, with Ceylon. 


In 1913 Australian oversea coal exports were 3,200,000 tons 
out of a total production of 12,418,000 tons, but in 1927 they 
were only 1,690,000 tons out of a total output of 13,522,000 tons. 
Shipping difficulties made the war period a time of great slump 
in oversea coal sales, the tonnage falling in 1918 to under 800,000, 
but the peak of recovery reached in 1924 (nearly 2,500,000 tons) 
was an illusory index of the after-war trend which has since been 
one of rapid decline. The factors contributing to this declension 
are of marked interest to students of the international aspects of 
coal. 


New Zealand in 1925 began to enter a depression comparable 
to the period of uncertain business conditions in Australia 
beginning in the same year. As coal sales are largely a function 
of general industrial activity, it is clear that not even a lowering 
of the price of Australian coal in the last five years could have 
prevented a downward movement of exports to New Zealand. 
But Australian coal prices have not declined. The fact that 
New Zealand, like five of the States of the Commonwealth, is 
anxious to become far less dependent on costly and irregular coal 
supplies from New South Wales, gives force to the belief that 
price has been contributory in sustaining the decline of sales of 
Australian coal (which is exclusively New South Wales coal) 
to the Dominion. New Zealand is pushing ahead her hydro- 
electric schemes and the fuller use of indigenous coals, most of 
which are relatively inferior. As the result chiefly of the use 
of hydro-electricity, the proportion of engines using steam as 
motive power to the total of all engines in New Zealand industries 
has fallen progressively from 64.7 per cent. in 1900-1901 to 
26.7 per cent. in 1921-1922 and to 17 per cent. in 1925-1926. It 
is clear that New Zealand, like Norway, Sweden, and Italy, has 
been so enabled to supplement her industrial power requirements 
from a beneficent combination of topography and rainfall that 
her coal imports have been much lower than otherwise they 
might have been. Add to this the consistent increase in the 
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output of her own coals‘, and it will readily be inferred that this 


country is a relatively contracting market for Australian coal. 


The larger part of the aggregate decline of Australian coal 
exports, however, has proceeded on what may be described as 
the minor markets. The outstanding feature of the coal imports 
into the Dutch East Indies, apart from the amazing growth of 
the share supplied by South Africa, has been the steady contrac- 
tion of the share from Australia since 1922. The key to this 
recession is found in the big strides made in the annual produc- 
tion of Dutch East Indian coal itself, which has grown from 
240,000 tons in 1901, to 949,670 tons in 1918, and to 1,466,359 
tons in 1926, or to fourteen-fifteenths of the total requirements 
of the territories. The Indies are themselves now coal exporters 
with which Australia must reckon; for whereas the total exports 
and re-exports in 1913 were under 10,000 tons, they had reached 
452.900 by 1926. British Malaya is a heavy importer of Aus- 
tralian and other coals and engages in an appreciable production 
of its own. Both imports and local production have shown in- 
creases in recent years. The outstanding features of the imports, 
however, have been the notable increase in East Indian, Burmese, 
and South African coals, and the tendency to decline in Japanese, 
Chinese, and Australian. Imports from Australia have fallen 
irregularly from 92,941 tons in 1921 to 28,276 tons in 1927. 

In the Philippine Islands local coals have for the last thirteen 
years met only 8 or 9 per cent. of local consumption needs. These 
islands are essentially importers of coal. But what of the 90 per 
cent. which they do import? In two distinguishable periods 
since 1914 the percentages of coal imports by countries of origin 
have been as follows : 

Country of origin 1915-1921 1922-1927 


Australia 9 21 
Japan 67 32 
China 18 33 
East Indies (Dutch, British, French) 3.5 10 
Other countries 2.5 4 


Total 100 100 


Japan, it will be seen, has lost heavily to China, Australia, 
and the East Indies. Despite, however, the higher share gained 
by Australia in the second of these periods and the higher average 
annual tonnage sold, the trend of Australian sales is downwards. 





1 From, e.g., 961,107 tons in 1919 to 1,196,384 tons in 1927. 
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Australian tonnages carried to Japanese and Chinese waters 
have, except in one or two years, been small and are not main- 
taining themselves at all surely. It is evident that Japan must 
become increasingly dependent upon outside supplies for metal- 
lurgical coals, and it is equally evident that China and Man- 
churia, rather than other countries, will become the main source 
of these supplies. China is a land of great and varied coal 
resources which are already being subjected to considerable ex- 
ploitation, notably in the north by the Kailan Mining Admini- 
stration. About one-tenth of the national annual output is 
exported, mainly to Japan, but also to Formosa and the Philip- 
pines. None the less Chinese industries purchase extensively from 
abroad, the net imports having increased 130 per cent. since 1921. 
The largest of these import tonnages come from Japan (vir- 
tually an exchange of about equal amount of different kinds 
between the two countries), French Indo-China, Hong Kong, and 
Russian Siberia. Coal developments in Manchuria are also having, 
and are likely to continue to have, an important influence on 
the distribution of coal trade in the Far East. The Fushun Mines 
of the South Manchurian Railway Company, the largest coal- 
mining enterprise in the country, in 1927 produced no less than 
7,000,000 tons of coal, of which about 3,000,000 tons were 
absorbed in Manchuria, another 3,300,000 tons exported to Japan, 
Korea, and Shanghai, and about 700,000 tons sold for bunkers 
despite a distance of 272 miles separating Fushun from the port 
of Dairen. The geographical and the geological advantages, the 
advanced technique, and the very magnitude of the Kailan ard 
Fushun undertakings alone render doubtful the continuance of 
any comparative advantage which Australia has hitherto enjoyed 
in the sale of coal on the markets of the Far East. 


Much of the Australian coal sold as cargoes eventually gocs 
into bunkers in Eastern and Pacific ports. It is inevitable, with 
an increasing number of ships becoming oil-burners, that the 
demands upon coal in these ports should shrink. This fact, 
in part, accounts for declension of Australian sales in the Pacific 
and, to some extent, of bunker coals in Indian ports. It means, 
in effect, that Australia is sharing with other coal vendors in the 
effects of this world-wide cause of contraction in the demand 
for coal. In Hawaii, for instance, upwards of 200,000 tons were a 
year’s coal importation at the beginning of the century ; since 
1923 it has not reached 50,000. The same trend is observable 
from examination of the coal import figures of Fiji. The dis- 
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placement of coal is even more evident in ports where oil-bunker- 
ing facilities are provided, as in Singapore and in ports of India 
and Ceylon. To losses from this cause in sales of Australian 
coal in India and Ceylon must be added those which have been 
forfeited to Natal. Between 1921 and 1925 an average of 770,000 
tons, largely in bunkers, was imported into India, of which 
Australia’s share was 44,000 tons, South Africa’s 243,000 ; 
whereas, to take a pre-war quinquennium (1906-1910), the shares 
of these two countries were 56,000 and 40,000 tons respectively. 
The inroads of South African and the recession of Australian coal 
in the imports of Ceylon are still more striking. South Africa 
js to-day the most lusty of the belligerents in the “coal war of 
the Indian Ocean”. 

There remains to be considered the flow of Australian coal 
to American countries. In 1913 the total of cargo coals exported 
from Australia to American ports was not far short of 1,000,000 
tons, but by the year ending June 1928 the total was scarcely 
20,000. Here, then, is a major recession in Australia’s coal export 
trade. What have been the factors in the decline? The first 
noticeable feature of the sales to these markets has been their 
irregularity. This has been as true of Chile, the most important 
of them all for Australia, as of Brazil, Mexico, Uruguay, and other 
spasmodic buyers. Even the cargoes and bunkers going to the 
United States and Canada, countries which are linked by con- 
siderable general trade with Australia, have been most irregular 
over the years. From 1900 and even earlier Chile took annually 
at least 500,000 tons of New South Wales coal, and as late as 
1913 absorbed nearly 700,000 tons. By 1920-1921, however, the 
total trade had dwindled to 180,000 tons and by 1927-1928 had 
fallen away to nothing at all. The main cause of these changing 
fortunes for the Australian product has been the development 
of the Chilean coal industry itself. Indeed, except for the period 
1916-1921, when the United States became the main source of 
coal imported into Chile and imports from Great Britain and 
Australia fell considerably, the Commonwealth has: only been 
sharing in a general squeezing out of foreign coals from Chilean 
ports. But the Chilean coal industry has itself in recent years 
fallen on evil times. One result of the Chilean Government’s 
adoption in 1926 of a policy of protecting the national industry 
by the imposition on foreign coals, briquettes, and coke of an 
import duty of 7s. 6d. per ton, movable if need be to 12s. 6d., 
has been the entire disappearance of a market for Australian 
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coal in Chile. Of the remaining South American countries Peru 
has been possibly the least inconsistent buyer of Australian coal, 
the occasional large tonnages going to Argentina and Mexico 
being more or less in the nature of windfalls. Peru is com- 
pelled to be a coal importer. The coal imports, however, have 
tended definitely to decline since 1919, and Australia, in still 
one more instance, is sharing with other coal vendors, including 
Great Britain and the United States, in the contracting demand. 


Seen in their international setting, all these facts indicate that 
as a coal-producing country Australia is progressively losing in 
comparative advantage. Up till 1920 this advantage could be 
maintained, because price and quality could together make Aus- 
tralian coal more attractive to buyers than other indigenous coals 
around the Pacific and Indian Ocean basins or European coals 
handicapped by transport costs. But although the quality of 
Australian coal has lost none of its attractiveness, its price un- 
doubtedly has — to such an extent, indeed, that, even before the 
exceptional opportunities created by the extended lockout which 
began in March 1929 and still continues, large coal consumers 
in Australia itself were threatening to import coal into the 
Commonwealth. * 


II 


Several important factors have been combining to render 
the coal price situation in Australia uneconomic. Briefly, they 
may be summarised as increasing labour costs, lagging technique 
in production, the high overhead of industrial disputes, and the 
element or monopoly in price fixation. None of these is to be 
considered as a distinctly separate cause of uneconomic price, 
for each has served to render the others an increasing handicap 
upon the industry, and, fulcrum-like, has permitted small incre- 
ments of cost to exert influences powerful enough to sap the 
industry’s prosperity. These repercussions of influence may be 
seen from an examination of changes in labour costs, which are, 
of course, dependent on wage rates and productivity per mine- 
worker. Between 1915 and 1920 the minimum hewing rates 
of the New South Wales miner increased from 2s. 7.5d. to 





1 Notably the South Australian Government Railways, the requirements 
for which are about 800,000 tons annually. 
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4s. 7.8d. per ton, or by 77 per cent., the maximum from 4s. 2d. 
to 6s. 11d., or by 88 per cent., as against an increase in the 
New South Wales retail price index of 40 per cent. The maxi- 
mum hewing rates paid in 1920 have remained virtually unal- 
tered ever since, whereas there was a fall in the retail price index 
between 1921 and 1925, followed by a climb upwards to the 1920 
level between 1926 and 1928.' In terms of actual money earnings, 
which are a product of rates per ton and the amount of coal cut, 
the mine-workers’ position slightly worsened from 1921 onwards, 
despite a 10 per cent. increase in the daily rates of off-hand 
labour. This may be gathered from the downward trend in this 
period in the annual average coal output per mine-worker both 
for the whole State of New South Wales and for its most im- 
portant coal district.’ 

The tendency to declining average annual output per mine- 
worker in Australia is in contrast with growing man-output in 
almost every other coal-producing country, except New Zealand 
and perhaps Canada. This is all the more noteworthy in view of 
the relatively high output per worker in Australian collieries as 
compared with man-output from bituminous mines in other 
countries.’ In the comparative advantage of favourable geo- 


logical conditions Australia is more nearly like the United States 





1 With 1911 as the base year = 1,000, the retail price index numbers were : 
Year Index Index Year Index 
1915 1281 1791 1925 1709 
1916 1351 1672 1926 1790 
1365 1586 1927 1776 
1383 1685 1928 1783 
1531 1662 


2 The average annual output per mine-worker (below and above ground) 
in long tons (i.e. of 2,240 lb.) for the Commonwealth and New South Wales re- 
spectively from 1920 to 1927 inclusive has been as follows : 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


Commonwealth 507 478 451 425 472 448 436 446 
New South Wales 538 509 472 456 505 474 439 454 


3 Comparative average annual outputs in long tons per mine-worker from 
1920 to 1927 have been as follows : 


British Empire : Tons Other countries : Tons 

Australia : 
New South Wales 481 United States 722 
Commonwealth 458 Germany 

New Zealand 427 France 

Canada 413 Belgium 

South Africa 361 Japan 

United Kingdom 207 

India 101 
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than any other country. This factor is of overriding import- 
ance in determining the high output level. If, then, Australia 
is failing to make progress in comparison with countries both of 
equal and of less advantage in physical conditions, it must be 
because of factors hindering the fullest use of her natural endow- 
ment. 









The cause is not to be found in the age of Australian collieries, 
for practically all the mines of large output on the Maitland 
field (which produces nearly 70 per cent. of the New South 
Wales and about 53 per cent. of the Commonwealth output) 
have been opened since 1900. Not in this but rather in the i 
slow progress of mechanisation of the mines, the proportion of 
“ service’ workers to those engaged upon the coal face, the 
length of the working day or shift and the extent of absenteeism, 
the part of deliberate restriction and industrial disputes in minis- 4 
tering to a shortened output, and the existence of over-capacity 
to meet market demand are to be found the significant causes. 
Over 60 per cent. of the Australian output is drawn from 
seams more than 14 feet thick. The prevailing board-and- 
pillar method of extraction without sand or stone flushing, whilst 
indictable on the score of its wastefulness, readily lends itself 
to machine mining. Yet Australian black coal mining is relatively 
backward in mechanisation. The New South Wales Mines 
Department alone publishes a summary of the number, class, and 
motive power of coal-cutting machines employed. In 1927 only ' 
20 per cent. of the coal output of that State was machine-cut. | 
As a considerably smaller percentage of the output of other States 
was machined, the percentage for the Commonwealth would be 
somewhat under 20, which is about the percentage similarly 
mined in Great Britain, in striking contrast to the 71 per cent. 
in the bituminous industry of the United States‘ or to the 50 per 
cent. in the mines of the Ruhr.’ In Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States, moreover, the percentage of machine- 
won coal is increasing, whereas in New South Wales the per- 
centage has fallen progressively from 30.3 in 1911 to 20.4 in 1927. 
In Europe and America economic pressure of one sort or another 
has led to an increase in mechanisation. Forces in Australia, 
however, have tended to a different result. The attitudes of 














































* UniTep States. Bureau oF MINEs : Coal in 1927. 
2 LeaGue oF Nations : Memorandum on Coal, Vol. U1, p. 30. International 
Economie Conference, 1927. 
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both miners and owners have produced an atmosphere which is 
unfavourable for a vigorous growth of machine mining. The 
miners in New South Wales are hostile to the introduction of 
machines, more particularly those electrically driven, if pro- 
posed to be used in “ safety-lamp mines’. The objection is taken 
ostensibly on grounds of safety. But behind this is the fear 
of mechanisation as a displacer of labour, and as a possible 
cause of a fall in earnings owing to the methods of wage payment 
in force. While it is true that enterprising proprietors have 
wished to extend the use of the machines, the opposition of the 
miners, and, until recently, the enjoyment by the owners of the 
returns in the gift of an adequate monopoly, have together dis- 
couraged a growing use of machines even in those collieries well 
able to afford their insiallation. The same influences have 
operated to prevent any appearance at all in Australian mines 
of the mechanical face conveyors or of the most recent devices 
for mechanical loading at the coal face. 


The proportion of the total number of workers employed who 
are engaged in actually wresting “coals” from the stubborn 
coal face itself will have an important bearing on the output 
rate per mine-worker of a colliery, a coalfield, or a coal-producing 


country at large. Where the number of workers rendering other 
than coal-cutting services is disproportionately large the output 
figure per person employed is correspondingly reduced. The 
bald distinction usually made between “ underground ” and “ sur- 
face”’ workers in the published coal statistics of the various 
countries is, as was pointed out in 1928 in the International 
Labour Office’s report on Wages and Hours of Work in the 
Coal-Mining Industry *, of little value in enabling an estimate to 
be made of the factor here discussed. Australia was one of the 
countries not embraced in the International Labour Office’s 
world survey. The following is a table from the report cited °, 
but amplified to include the relevant facts for Australia and the 
United States with respect to the proportions of “face” and 
“service” workers. 





1 Studies and Reports, Series D (Wages and Hours of Work), No. 18. Geneva, 
1928. 
2 Page 102. 
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IMPORTANCE OF DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF MINE-WORKERS? 
(In Percentages of All Mine-Workers) 


| 


Underground workers 
aa eciameinande ra Surface 
workers 


Countiy and State or district ee 
At face Others 


| 
| 


United States (1924) 
Australia ? (1927) : 
New South Wales : 
Maitland District 
Newcastle a 
Western in 
Southern a 
Queensland 
Victoria 46 
Western Australia 46 
Tasmania 71 
Commonwealth 41 75 25 
Germany : | 
Ruhr 46 35 81 19 
Upper Silesia 17 57 74 26 
Saxony : 32 74 26 
Great Britain 39. Ci 81 19 
Czechoslovakia 33 | 76 24 
France 22 | 72 28 
Netherlands * 28 72 28 
Saar 34 72 28 
‘Belgium * 13 e | 32 
Poland | a 66 | 34 











1") In 1925, except where otherwise stated. 

2 The percentages for the several Australian States are based on authoritative estimates 
made for the author in mining circles. Those for the Southern District of New South Wales are 
based on conditions in eight representative collieries. 

The average number of workers at work being unknown, these percentages are based 
on the number of “full-time” workers, i.e. the number presumed to have been at work if each had 
been regularly and constantly employed for the maximum number of working days. 

From this table it will be seen that there is a considerable 
range of difference in performance as between different districts 
and States in Australia. The relatively low percentage of workers 
at the face in the Maitland and Southern Districts of New South 
Wales is probably to be accounted for by reasons bound up in 
both physical and labour conditions. On the Maitland field 
abnormal thickness of the seam necessitates an unusually large 
number of “ datalers ” engaged on timbering work, and, generally 
speaking, the number of men employed on the surface cleaning 
coal is comparatively large. In the Southern District, the number 
of “ service” workers on timber repairing is similarly swollen 
because of friable roof conditions. But at least equally important 
as a cause on the Maitland field are the changes that the miners 
have been able to bring about in the direction of releasing the 
hewer from the many incidental jobs which serve to divert him 
from actual coal getting. Thus the number of men timbering at 
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faces and wheeling and handling coal per hewer has tended to 
increase, with the possible effect of contracting the annual output 
per mine-worker. Distinctly contrary to the practice in other 
coal-producing countries, for instance, a wheeler in the Maitland 
district does not ordinarily wheel coal from more than two 
places (four miners) and in some cases from only one place 
(two miners). This combination of factors in the predominant 
Australian coal field, it will be seen, serves to place the propor- 
tion of hewers in the Commonwealth somewhat lower than the 
percentages in the United States and in the Ruhr district of Ger- 
many, though it still remains above the percentages in other 
countries. Whether or not this tendency to an increase in the 
proportion of “service” workers in Australia is yet of major 
significance it is difficult to say, but undoubtedly it plays some 
part in the observed trend to a decrease in the annual output per 
mine-worker. 

It is obvious, also, that the length of the-time spent per shift 
or working day by the mine-workers, especially those actually 
concentrated on the coal face, will be an important factor in 
determining the average annual man-output. In the following 
table an attempt is made to place Australia in relation to some 
of the more important countries for which information was 
available for the International Labour Office survey. It must 
be kept in mind that the estimate, although an authoritative one, 
has direct reference to New South Wales only. 

It will be seen from this table that the Australian miner is 
engaged in actual coal-winning a somewhat shorter time each shift 
than the miners of any of the countries compared. As a contri- 
butor of uneconomic overhead costs, however, the number of 
idle working days in collieries is more obviously significant. In 
New South Wales, which may be taken as the index State, over 
the period 1920 to 1927 inclusive, about 24 per cent. of the pos- 
sible working time, or an equivalent of 151 tons per worker per 
annum‘, has been forgone through all the causes recorded by 


‘ The following analysis is given of the causes contributing to this total : 


Cause of lost time Tons lost 
Industrial disputes 64 
Bad trade conditions 53 
Mine disabilities 11 
Truck shortage 5 
Suspension of work owing to deaths of workers 3 
Workers’ meetings and extra holidays 2 
Other causes not stated 13 


Total 151 
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the State Department of Labour and Industry as contributory to 
the loss of working days. 

As the man-output losses from all causes have been an 
increasing annual average to be put against an increasing rather 
than a diminishing capital value of mining equipment available 
per man, it may readily be inferred how they have contributed 
to the increase of non-productive mining costs ultimately re- 
flected in the price of Australian coal. It will be seen, therefore, 
that in so far as costs are at all related to standards of man- 
output, the pre-war comparative advantage of the Australian coal 
industry can be regained and maintained only by the restoration 
and continuance of the exceptional man-output standard reached 
by 1913-1914. Labour and other working costs have risen so 
high in the industry that even a slight relaxing of the man- 
output standard has brought serious embarrassment. Thesie 
costs have been reflected in a price level for coal which, because 
of the virtual monopoly of supply exercised by the associated 
collieries‘ in the Northern District of New South Wales, could, 
until 1928, be made to move upwards and remain fixed over a 
period when prices of commodities generally in Australia have 
tended to move downwards. 

But the over-riding economic problem of coal in Australia, 
as in many other countries, lies in the mal-adjustment between 
productive capacity in the industry and the consumptive capa- 
city of the markets. Over-capacity, in the sense that too much 
capital is sunk in the industry and too many wage earners are 
employed in it, has ministered to the high price level for coal, 
most of which finds its sale in a market hitherto naturally pro- 
tected by its isolation from external competitors. While it is 
true that secondary production in Australia has been making 
a steadily increasing demand for coal, the net increase year by 
year has not warranted the opening up of as many new mines 
as have appeared. The net increase could be more than met by 
the productive capacity of those already existing. In 1927, 
241 collieries, big and little, were responsible for the Common- 
wealth output of 13,522,000 tons of black coal. Of these mines 
140 were operating in New South Wales and produced 11,126,114 
tons. The 140 mines in that State, employing 24,483 men, had, 


! The 20 members of the Northern Collieries Association, which own 40 mines 
and employ 11,600 men, together produced nearly 86 per cent. of the total tonnage 
drawn from the Northern District in 1927, or about 45 per cent. of the national 
output. 
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on the average, a working year of 189 days or of 4,650,000 man- 
days which gave the output of 11,126,114 tons. Given an average 
of 274 days as a possible working maximum, the man-days 
might have reached 6,670,000 and the output 16,000,000 tons. 
This is only one of several possible calculations which serve 
to show that the demand for coal in Australia in one year could 
have been met with three-quarters of the collieries and colliery 
equipment then existing. A not dissimilar situation can be shown 
for any year in the last decade. Evidence of the over-supply 
of labour is to be read plainly enough from sober statistical 
records. Whereas the number of persons employed in coal-mining 
in New South Wales in 1925, 1926 and 1927 was nearly 30 per 
cent. greater than in 1913, the total output of coal was only, 
9 per cent. more in 1925, 4 per cent. in 1926, and 6% per cent. 
in 1927. Concurrently there has been a decided drop in the 
tonnage output per mine-worker employed — from 735 tons in 
1913 to 607 tons in 1927 per worker below ground, and from 
553 to 454 tons per worker in the industry. 

There can be no satisfactory escape for the Australian coal 
industry from its dilemma until the embarrassing over-capacity 
and overload of costs are reduced. This will involve the closing 
of many mines and the absorption in other industries of about 
5,000 mine-workers. Such a step would represent the tardy 
but inescapable recognition of the inelastic nature of the demand 
for coal, and be the essential preliminary to an industry once 
again capable of satisfying reasonable investment expectations 
and of making coal mining in Australia the full-time, generously- 
paid occupation which every natural condition suggests it ought 
to be. 
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International Organisation of Migration’ 
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Research Division, International Labour Office 


Migration is one of those questions whose status has gradually 
developed, from its early stages, when it was considered purely 
a matter for the individual concerned, through an intermediate 
period, when the Governments of the countries both of emigration 
and of immigration intervened, and enforced regulations for its 
control in the interests of their own nationals, down to the present 
day, when it is being more and more clearly recognised that it is 
essentially an international question, and can be satisfactorily 
dealt with only on the lines of international collaboration. The 
following article outlines the progress that has been made up 
to the present in the international organisation of migration, 
with special reference to typical bilateral agreements between 
States and the réle of the International Labour Conference in 
promoting agreements of this type. 


URING the nineteenth century migration was relatively free 

and unfettered, but with the dawn of the twentieth century 
Governments commenced to intervene more actively, either for 
the purpose of excluding undesirable immigrants from the im- 
migration countries or protecting emigrants from unscrupulous 
agents and exploitation in the emigration countries. Since the 
war, these tendencies have been more marked, and at the same 
time certain new ideas have come to the front and have engaged 
the attention of Governments both of immigration and of 
emigration countries. In the first place, immigration countries 





1 This article is partly based on a paper read by the author to the National 
Conference of Social Work, of the United States, at Memphis, Tenn., in May 1928, 
and reprinted in the Proceedings of the Conference for that year. 
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have considerably strengthened their regulations restricting the 
admission of those who for any reason are considered undesir- 
able, and in particular steps have been taken to regulate the 
number of immigrants in such a way as not to upset the con- 
ditions of the home labour market. The trade unions have been 
prominent in putting forward this idea and they have received 
support from the Governments to a large extent. In the emigra- 
tion countries the regulations which existed for the protection 
of the emigrants have been strengthened and at the same time 
a new tendency has made itself felt, namely, a desire to control 
emigration in the interest not only of the emigrant himself, but 
also of the country to which he belongs. 

It must be remembered that at the time when immigration 
countries have found it necessary to control immigration into 
their territory more strictly, the need of emigration countries to 
find outlets for their emigrants has not diminished at all. There 
are many countries which have a large and rapidly growing 
population and from which emigrants proceed to other parts 
of the world. These countries are mainly in Europe, but we 
must also include certain Asiatic countries, such as Japan, China 
and India, and certain American countries, such as Mexico and 
some of the West Indian Islands. Some of these emigrants do 
not move very far; they may go only from one country to an- 
other on the same continent and after a comparatively short time 
they may return to their own countries. But as soon as migrants 
cross an international frontier problems are raised which are 
more or Jess similar in character whether the migrants go 50 miles 
or 500 miles. On the other hand, many countries in all parts 
of the world are desirous of attracting both capital and labour 
in order to develop their resources more adequately than is 
possible otherwise. This is partly true of the United States, at 
any rate so far as attracting labour is concerned, but it is still 
more true of several South American countries, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. 

To a large extent, therefore, emigration and immigration 
countries have the same aim in view, namely, the transference 
of population from one country to another, and it may seem 
surprising at first sight that there should be any difficulty in 
bringing about agreement between these two sets of countries. 
That there is such a difficulty, however, has been proved by a 
series of conferences which have been held since the war on this 
subject. In 1921, the emigration countries met to determine a 
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common policy; in 1924 the immigration countries did the same. 
In 1924, moreover, a general international conference of emigra- 
tion and immigration countries was held at Rome, and in 1928 
a second conference of a similar character was held at Havana. 
These conferences have shown that while on the secondary 
questions agreement between countries is not difficult to obtain, 
on a number of more fundamental questions agreement is not 
so easy at the present moment. For instance, immigration coun- 
tries receiving immigrants from oversea countries want im- 
migrants not only as labourers who may after a time return to 
the countries whence they came, but as a permanent addition 
to their population, and they therefore claim that immigrants 
should be assimilated as rapidly as possible. This is also true 
of France in so far as immigration into that country is a move- 
ment aiming at permanent settlement. This meets with op- 
position from emigration countries, many of which, while desir- 
ing their emigrants to go abroad, wish them to remain citizens 
of their own country, to live as far as possible in closed com- 
munities, to have their children taught in the language of their 
parents, to send back savings to their relatives at home, and 
generally speaking to live as closely in touch with their country 
of origin as possible. No solution of this problem is at present 
in sight, and that is one of the reasons which have led both 
emigration and immigration countries to adopt a policy of re- 
stricting the movement of migrants. 

The more important questions which cause this cleavage be- 
tween emigration and immigration countries were hardly dis- 
cussed at the Havana Conference at all, partly because the Con- 
ference was unprepared for such a discussion and the delegates 
were without instructions on the subject, and partly because a 
serious discussion on such matters at that time might easily have 
broken up the whole Conference, in spite of the fact that the 
Conference concluded no international treaties but simply made 
recommendations to the participating Governments. 

It would seem possible to draw two conclusions from these 
facts. One is that the problem of human migration is becoming 
more and more a subject of internationai discussion, and the 
second is that the social and economic aspects of the problem 
are those on which agreement can most easily be obtained. Con- 
sequently the most hopeful line of advance internationally is to 
distinguish social and economic questions as far as possible from 
those which are purely political. 
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The last Assembly of the League of Nations (September 1929) 
recognised the importance of this point when it adopted the 
following resolution : 


The Assembly further expresses the desire that the Economic 
Committee should take steps to provide the Council as soon as possible 
with the evidence which will enable it to judge whether the question 
of the admission of foreigners considered under its economic aspect 
could with advantage be studied, and if so, in what form and within 
what limits. 

On the other hand, the International Labour Organisation 
has on several occasions considered certain social aspects of 
migration, and in June 1929 it referred a report on migration in 
relation to unemployment’, which had been prepared by the 
International Labour Office, to the Governing Body and the 
Permanent Migration Committee for examination. 

Confining ourselves therefore to the social and economic 
aspects of migration, we may recall the advantages that are to be 
expected from an iniernational consideration of these questions, 
state briefly what has been achieved so far on these lines and 
consider what is the next step most likely to lead to positive 
results. 

It has already been pointed out that in the nineteenth century 
migration was practically free and Governments did not bother 
very much about it. There can be no question nowadays of 
returning to the unregulated conditions of that period, but steps 
can be taken to ensure the best organisation of the movement 
by agreement between the countries concerned. This must be the 
aim of any international discussion of the problem. It is not 
necessarily desirable to increase the number of migrants at any 
particular moment. The numbers must vary in accordance with 
economic conditions; and while conditions may be favourable 
for an increase in the number of migrants at one time they may 
require a decrease at another time. The International Labour 
Office was recently criticised by Professor Dr. Hermann Levy ° 
because in the report on Unemployment: Some International 
Aspects, 1920-1928, submitted to the last Session of the Confer- 
ence it had adopted a reserved attitude towards the question of 
freedom of migration. He thought that the Office should have 
taken up a definite stand in favour of such freedom. It may 


Unemployment : Some International Aspects, 1920-1928, chapter on “Unem. 
ployment and International Migration”. Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 13- 
2 Cf. Der Arbeitgeber, No. 15, 1 Aug. 1929. 
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be replied that freedom of migration is a chaotic state of affairs 
and does not necessarily mean a larger migration, since even 
under the freer conditions prevailing before the war there was 
a constant ebb and flow. For example, in 1908 there was a 
business depression in the United States and this caused a net 
emigration, the number of departing aliens exceeding the number 
of arriving aliens by 41,000. In 1909 and 1910 the excess of 
arriving aliens was 802,000 and 764,000 respectively. In 1911 
there was another depression and the excess of arriving aliens 
fell to 326,000. The same thing can be seen immediately after 
the war in spite of the existence of the first Quota Act of 1921, 
because at that time it was possible for Europeans, after staying 
a certain period in Canada or Mexico, to migrate to the United 
States outside the quota. In 1920 the excess of arriving aliens 
was 495,000; in 1921, a year of business recession, it dropped 
to 280,000 and in 1922 to 277,000; in 1923 it rose suddenly to 
707,000. * 

These figures show that even when migration is free the 
stream of migrants is by no means a steady one. It fluctuates 
in accordance with the economic conditions in the country of 
immigration. Regulations imposed for the protection of the 
national labour market, if they really enable immigration to be 
adapted to the varying economic needs of the country, tend to 
steady the stream, but they do not necessarily result in a smaller 
net immigration. Some of the regulations at present in force 
are no doubt open to criticism on the ground of being too rigid, 
but that is a different question. What is of far greater import- 
ance than a return to a system of free migration is that steps 
should be taken to organise migration in such a way that the 
stream of migrants reacts quickly to the economic conditions in 
the immigration countries, and in addition to ensure as far as 
possible that conditions shall be favourable by the adoption of 
development measures, the provision of necessary capital, etc. 
That is the only way in which emigration can be increased. 

There are Governments of emigration countries which desire 
to find openings for their nationals abroad and Governments of 
immigration countries which desire to attract labour, and it seems 
natural that something should be done to bring these countries 
together so as to “put the jobless man into touch with the man- 





1 The above figures relate to all aliens, migrant and non-migrant, and they 
refer to calendar years ; they are taken from the reports of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, and from JERoME : Migration and Business Cycles, p. 106. 
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less job”. This phrase, like most expressions of that kind, 
must not be taken too literally. It may suggest that the problem 
is a simple one, whereas in reality it is an exceedingly complicated 
one. For instance, there can be no question of taking the unem- 
ployed from one country to another. It is highly probable that 
immigration countries would protest and would say that they 
do not want the unemployed of other countries. That is not at 
all what is wanted. What is required is to find suitable workers 
in one country for whom there is a demand elsewhere provided 
they fulfil all the requirements of the immigration country, and 
then to arrange for their transference in the best possible con- 
ditions and with the maximum guarantees that the economic 
needs of the country of immigration and the social needs of the 
workers concerned will be satisfied: It is of the utmost import- 
ance that there should be no possibility of misunderstanding on 
this point. Unless the workers transferred are suitable for the 
employment they are going to and have every chance of making 
good, it will be not merely useless but positively harmful to 
transfer them. It is quite true, of course, that town workers 
can be adapted to agricultural work by training and experience, 
and that some people who fail to make good in an over-crowded 
country do very well in a newer and less crowded country; 
these points must be very carefully considered, but it is absolutely 
necessary that every care be taken to ensure that those who go 
comply with the necessary physical and mental conditions, 
skill, ete., to enable them to do well in the country of immigration. 
Migration is therefore not at all a transference of unemployed 
workers from one country to another; but it may incidentally 
ease the employment situation in the country of emigration to 
a considerable extent, while at the same time contributing to 
the economic development of the immigration country and the 
social well-being of the migrant. 

In the British Empire, which contains both emigration and 
immigration countries, the movement of migrants is regulated 
to a large extent by agreement. There are periodical Imperial 
Conferences at which guiding principles for the regulation of 
migration are laid down, and, in addition, a series of agreements 
has been concluded by Great Britain with Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and Southern Rhodesia, the object of which is to “re- 
distribute the white population of the Empire” with the financial 
assistance of the Governments concerned. It may be said that 
only assisted migration is involved and that much voluntary 
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migration takes place which is subject to no official control in 
Great Britain. It is nevertheless true that an increasing number 
of people are being brought under these assisted passage and 
land settlement schemes as the result of a systematic policy 
based on agreement between the different parts of the Empire. 
There is some dissatisfaction in labour quarters in the Dominions 
on the ground that immigration is being too much encouraged; 
there is some disappointment in Great Britain that progress has 
not been more rapid than it has; but there is practically no 
objection to the principle of regulating inter-Imperial migration 
by agreement. Why cannot the world as a whole put forward 
a similar effort of organisation ? 

The first International Labour Conference held at Wash- 
ington in 1919 recommended the appointment of an International 
Emigration Commission which “while giving due regard to the 
sovereign rights of each State should consider and report what 
measures can be adopted to regulate the migration of workers 
and to protect the interests of wage earners residing in countries 
other than their own.” There is the problem in a nutshell. The 
words of the Washington resolution might perhaps be para- 
phrased as follows: first, investigation of the possibilities of 
employment in different countries, and secondly, the protection 
of the migrant. The methods are essentially research, the dis- 
cussion and adoption of Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
at the annual Conference, and co-operation with other bodies in 
connection with certain aspects of the question. 

The Conference has already dealt with a number of questions 
having a close bearing on migration, namely, the collective 
recruiting of foreign workers, reciprocity of treatment of foreign 
workers, communication of statistical and other information to 
the International Labour Office, equality of treatment of nation- 
als and aliens in respect of workmen’s compensation, and the 
simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board ship. 
There is also an Article in the Draft Convention concerning 
unemployment adopted by the’ Washington Conference dealing 
with the co-ordination by the International Labour Office of the 
various national public employment exchange systems, but it 
has not hitherto been found possible to apply this Article. On 
the other hand, the International Labour Office can, by extending 
its information service concerning the employment situation in 
various countries, contribute a great deal to the organisation of 
a satisfactory migration movement. Its function in such a case 
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would simply be to act as an intermediary between applicants 
for employment in one country (who, it should be noted, are 
not necessarily unemployed persons) and the vacancies suitable 
for those applicants in another. It is interesting to recall that 
a system on similar lines existed immediately after the war 
between Great Britain and Canada. Applications for labour 
which could not be satisfied in the Dominion were transmitted 
to London, and if suitable applicants were available they were 
recommended to the Canadian authorities. At the present time 
emigration from Great Britain to Canada is being carried out 
largely by means of nominations, which may be made not only 
by individuals and private organisations, but also by the Canadian 
Government itself. This is an alternative method of obtaining 
the same result. 

On the research side the International Labour Office has also 
a respectable harvest. That research has shown that in spite 
of all difficulties, in spite of the controversy about domestic and 
international aspects of the migration problem, steady progress 
is being made in the conclusion of agreements regulating migra- 
tion from one country to another. Of the three volumes which 
have just been issued by the International Labour Office on 
Migration Laws and Treaties, the third volume is devoted entirely 
to international conventions and agreements, and a great deal 
of information on the subject is included in it. These agree- 
ments deal at present mainly with the movement within a single 
continent and they are most developed in Europe. Part of the 
Asiatic migration movement is, however, also governed by an 
agreed policy adopted by the emigration and immigration coun- 
tries, as, for instance, emigration from India to Ceylon and 
Malaya. The Indian Government in 1922 placed certain proposals 
concerning the migration of unskilled labourers to those colonies 
before the Colonial Governments concerned, and discussions took 
place, as a result of which the Governments of Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States accepted the principal 
suggestions made by the Indian Government. No formal agree- 
ment seems to have been concluded, but the migration in question 
nevertheless takes place as a result of agreement between the 
respective administrations. In America, although there are no 
agreements, continental migration is much freer than oversea 
migration into that continent. 

With regard to Europe, France, which since the war has 
been one of the principal immigration countries in the world, 
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has regulated practically all its immigration by agreements with 
other European countries (Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
Poland). The provisions of these treaties are pretty well known, 
but it may be useful to recall the principal points dealt with in 
them. The agreement between France and Poland, for instance, 
aims at (1) giving all administrative facilities to the nationals 
of each of the two countries desirous of proceeding individually 
to the other country for the purpose of working there, and also 
for them to return to their country of origin, and (2) authorising 
the collective recruiting of workers in one of the two countries 
for undertakings situated in the other under conditions laid down 
in the Convention. 

With regard to “individual” migration, that is to say, migra- 
tion that is not the result of special collective recruiting, an 
important clause in the agreement states that if the state of the 
labour market at certain times, in certain areas and in certain 
trades renders it impossible to find employment for immigrants 
who come separately and on their own initiative to seek work, 
the Government concerned is at once to warn the other Govern- 
ment through diplomatic channels and the latter Government 
will in turn inform its nationals. If this notification fails to 
produce the desired result the contracting parties will by agree- 
ment adopt other effective measures. In point of fact, immigrants 
are not admitted into France unless they are in possession of 
a contract of employment. 

Collective recruiting, on the other hand, is carefully organised. 
The two Governments agree to authorise the recruiting of workers 
in one country for undertakings situated in the other country, 
but the country of emigration reserves the right to fix the par- 
ticular districts where recruiting shall be authorised. The two 
countries determine by agreement the number and kind of 
workers to be recruited in such a way as not to do harm to the 
economic development of one of the countries or to the nationals 
of the other. A special Joint Committee meets regularly to 
examine these questions. In Poland recruiting is carried out 
exclusively through the Emigration Office and in France through 
the National Employment Office. 

The emigrants are examined before their departure and 
accepted or refused either by an official representative of the 
Government of the country of destination or by a representative 
of the employer or of the employers’ organisation approved by 
the two Governments. 
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Other agreements are on similar lines to this one. Provision 
is generally made for equality of treatment of the foreign and 
national workers, and the agreements also deal with questions 
of social insurance, wages, savings, right of association, etc. An 
important feature is the attachment of a standard contract and 
a standard application form for labour, drawn up by agreement 
between the two Governments concerned. Each contract or 
application form is visaed by the Government of the country of 
immigration, and transmitted to the Government of the country 
of emigration with an indication of the number and kind of 
immigrants required. The contract in these conditions not only 
loses the objectionable features attributed to it in some quarters 
but becomes a positive advantage to the workers of the im- 
migration country and a guarantee ihat they will not be undercut 
by the immigrants. ’ 

This is a very brief outline of the system under which about 
one and a half million workmen have been introduced into 
France since the war from five different countries. There is also 
a considerable movement of seasonal agricultural labourers from 
country to country in Europe regulated by international agree- 
ment. Such agreements have, for instance, been concluded by 
Czechoslovakia with Austria and Germany and by Poland with 
Germany. Thus, the agreement between the German and Czecho- 
slovak Governments of 11 May 1928 provides that the recruiting 
and placing of Czechoslovak seasonal workers is to be carried 
out exclusively through official employment exchanges, namely, 
the Central Office for Workers (Arbeiterzentrale) in Germany 
and the State Labour Offices in Czechoslovakia. The workers 
may only be engaged on the basis of a contract of employment 
drawn up by the Expert Committee for Agriculture and Forestry 
of the German Federal Institute for Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance, and this contract cannot be changed 
in a manner unfavourable to the workers without the Czecho- 
slovak Government being given the chance to make observations. 
The procedure is laid down in the agreement as follows. The 
Central Office in Germany indicates the needs of the individual 
employers to the State Labour Office concerned in Czecho- 
slovakia, which visas the contracts and chooses the workers in 
agreement with a representative of the German Central Office. 





1 For further particulars of these agreements and contracts, cf. Migration Laws 
and Treaties, Vol. 111, Chapter VIT. 
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All the workers are medically examined and vaccinated at the 
expense of the employer on crossing the frontier. The Czecho- 
slovak seasonal workers enjoy in Germany equality of treatment 
with German workers in respect of labour legislation and other 
protective measures, trade union activity, the right to public 
assistance and the regulation of the conditions of labour by con- 
ciliation and arbitration, the only exceptions being those cases 
in which exceptions are provided for by German law for all 
foreign citizens indiscriminately. Moreover, the German Govern- 
ment undertakes to do its best to see that the housing of the 
Czechoslovak workers is in every respect beyond reproach. The 
agreement was to remain in force in the first place until 31 Dec- 
ember 1928 and is continued from year to year until denounced 
by one of the parties. The denunciation must be made not later 
than 1 October for the following year. 

It is easy enough to see that this system has considerable 
advantages for the country of emigration and for the migrants 
themselves. The former has some say in the preliminary 
selection of the emigrants, it has a right to ask for modifications 
in the standard contract, it is assured that the emigrants are 
going to definite employment on fair conditions and it obtains 
some right of supervision over the observation of these conditions 
in the immigration country. The migrants gain from the system 
because they too have an interest in knowing beforehand that 
employment is assured to them and that the conditions are such 
as they can accept. They proceed to their destination under 
a well-organised system which keeps them out of the way of 
irresponsible agents and middlemen of all kinds, and machinery 
is provided through which they can make complaints if necessary. 
What is the advantage, however, to the country receiving the 
immigrants and to the workers already resident in that country ? 
In the first place, the help and goodwill of the emigration country 
are enlisted in the selection of the migrants and the organisation 
of the movement from one country to the other. Arrangements 
are provided in some cases for the return to their own country 
of those who complete their contracts, particularly if the labour 
market has in the meantime become less favourable. Above all, 
there is the assurance that the immigrants will work under 
conditions of labour identical with those applicable to the same 
class of labour in the country of immigration. These advantages 
are in effect a very great safeguard for the workers already 
resident in the immigration country. 
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The largest free and comparatively unregulated movement of 
migrants across a land frontier in the world is that from Mexico 
and Canada to the United States. Since the enactment of the 
restrictive Quota Acts in 1921 and 1924, which do not apply to 
immigrants born in those two countries, that movement has not 
failed to cause dissatisfaction in the United States. A great deal 
of the Mexican labour is employed on seasonal work in the sugar- 
beet fields, just as the Polish and Czechoslovak labour is in 
Germany. According to the testimony of Mr. E. F. Heckman, 
Labour Superintendent of the American Beet Sugar Company, 
Denver, Colorado, before the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalisation of the House of Representatives in 1921°, the 
system in force is as follows. (It may be said that Mr. Heckman’s 
testimony related to the conditions prevailing in the States of 
Iowa and Minnesota, but there is no reason to suppose that they 
are materially different in other States.) In the States of lowa 
and Minnesota, he said, the labour used in the beet fields consists 
of about 40 per cent. German-Russians, Bohemians, Belgians 
and Hungarians and 60 per cent. Mexicans. These labourers are 
obtained as far as possible in the large cities, such as Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, through labour agents, but the beet- 
sugar companies are unable to obtain all the labourers needed 
there and they have to go to Texas for the remainder. The 
Company acts as a recruiting agent on behalf of the farmers 
and a contract, which is drawn up in English and in Spanish, 
is concluded between the farmer and the labourer. The Company 
pays the transportation of the labourers from Texas to their 
destination but not the return fare. In some cases, however, 
the labourer authorises the Company to deduct so much from 
his wages to cover his return transportation. The labourers start 
work about 25 May and finish at the end of the harvest. Money 
is advanced for the labourers to buy provisions and other things 
they require, this money being deducted from the first payment 
of wages, which is made about 1 July. These wages are based 
on the number of acres the labourer looks after and, con- 
sequently, vary considerably. The contract provides precisely 
what work the labourer has to do and it prescribes that the 
farmer shall provide a suitable dwelling-place. Any question of 








1 Seasonal Agricultural Labourers from Mezico. Hearings before the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalisation. House of Representatives. 69th Congress, 
Ist Session. 
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interpretation that may be raised is settled by the Company’s 
Superintendent in the field, and his decision is final. 

It is evident that the Committee on Immigration and Natur- 
alisation had a great deal of doubt as to whether this contract 
was a satisfactory one or not. Mr. Holaday, of Illinois, a member 
of the Committee, stated after reading one of the contracts that 
he was not surprised that the Company had a hard time in 
getting labour. It is of interest to note that there is no public 
control over the terms of the contract so long as there is nothing 
actually illegal in it. There is no provision as a rule for the 
labourers to return to Mexico when the harvest is over, and 
complaints were made by one member of the Committee that 
many of them become public charges in the Northern States. 
The system does not seem to provide safeguards for the im- 
migrants or for the resident American workers equal to those 
contained in the standard contracts subject to public supervision 
which are attached to the international agreements common in 
Europe. 

This continental movement is not at all the same thing as 
oversea migration; but nevertheless the regulation of migration 
in European countries by means of official international agree- 
ments, providing for recruiting through official employment ex- 
changes or other official bodies and providing for the necessary 
supervision by the authorities of both countries concerned, 
deserves further study from the point of view of the oversea 
movement. 

Several attempts have been made to extend the system of bi- 
lateral agreements to oversea migration. This is a more difficult 
and complicated matter than in the case of continental migration 
and formal agreements on the subject are few and far between. 
Reference may, however, be made to the agreement between 
Poland and the State of Sao Paulo. It is true that the agreement 
has not yet received any practical application, partly because 
the Government of Sao Paulo has—largely for economic reasons—- 
given no passage assistance since October 1927, and partly be- 
cause the terms of the agreement have not given complete satis- 
faction in Poland. It, however, represents a step on the way 
to a satisfactory international regulation of migration by means 
of bilateral agreements, and for that reason its underlying prin- 
ciples are summarised here. 

The agreement in question provides for the emigrants (agri- 
cultural workers) to be selected in Poland by the Emigration 
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Office of the Polish Government. A representative of the Labour 
Department of Sao Paulo is to be present at the examination 
of the emigrants in order to make sure that they fulfil the con- 
ditions laid down in the Brazilian regulations and in the agree- 
ment. The families recruited in this way are to be transported 
to Sao Paulo under conditions determined by the laws and 
regulations of that State concerning subsidised migration. The 
Department of Labour of. Sao Paulo undertakes to ensure : 
(1) complete equality of treatment with Brazilian citizens in 
respect of labour legislation, assistance from public funds, social 
insurance, education, trade union liberties, etc.; (2) facilities 
for organising societies of an economic and social character; 
and (3) all rights granted at present or in the future to agri- 
cultural workers in Sao Paulo. 

For the settlement of the working conditions two standard 
contracts of employment for workers engaged by the year and 
for seasonal workers respectively are attached to the agreement. 
The application of the agreement is to be supervised by two 
officials representing respectively the Sao Paulo Department of 
Labour and the Polish Emigration Office. The number of Polish 
agricultural migrants under the agreement is to be determined 
each year by the Sao Paulo authorities and communicated to the 
Polish Government. 

A particularly interesting clause concerns provisions for colon- 
isation. The Sao Paulo Department of Labour undertakes to 
inform the Polish Emigration Office of the existence of available 
land in the agricultural settlements established by the Govern- 
ment or by private persons, and if new centres are to be estab- 
lished the Department undertakes to give priority to Polish 
families who have worked for at least two years on a Sao Paulo 
plantation. 

Voices have also been raised in the United States in favour 
of bilateral agreements. For instance, Mr. F. Stuart FitzPatrick, 
Manager of the Civic Development Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, speaking at the Institute of Politics, 
Williamstown, Mass., on 7 August 1929, suggested the need for 
bilateral treaties for immigration control. By placing the dis- 
cussion of immigration needs on the basis of mutual economic 
requirements and by working co-operatively the United States 
would, he said, retain the goodwill of 105 million people in the 
Western Hemisphere, and if such a policy were successful in 
connection with the immigration from the other American coun- 
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tries the same positive principle of selection might be applied 
to immigration from the other countries of the world. * 

In conclusion it may be said that if immigration countries 
were to conclude bilateral agreements with those countries from 
which they receive immigrants, great advantages would accrue 
to all parties. Such agreements are not sufficient in themselves, 
however. If the system of bilateral agreements is to be extended 
it is highly desirable that there should be some generally accepted 
principles established by an international body. A bilateral agree- 
ment once concluded may become a model for similar agree- 
ments with other countries, and that alone shows the need for 
an international standard in the drawing up of which all countries 
will have a chance to take a part. It is, of course, impossible 
to go beyond broad principles in a multilateral Convention or 
Recommendation, and the detailed application must always be 
left to the two countries primarily concerned.’ 

It would seem that the body most competent to undertal 
general international examination of the underlying princi 
of bilateral agreements is the International Labour Confere 
The importance of this question has, indeed, already been re 
cognised by the Conference, since, in June 1929, it referred the 
report on this subject prepared by the International Labour Office 
to the Governing Body and the Permanent Migration Committee 
for examination. 





1 New York Times, 8 Aug. 1929. 
2 On this subject ef. the articles by Prof. Louis VaRLEz in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. XIX, Nos. 3, 4 and_5, March, April, and May 1929. 











Correspondence 


The Open Door International and Maternity 
Protection 


The following note has been received from the Open Door 
international with reference to a statement contained in an article 
published in a former number of the International Labour 
Review. 


The International Labour Review, in September 1929, pub- 
lished an article by Frau Else Liiders on “The Effects of German 

eur Legislation on Employment Possibilities for Women”. 

‘article dealt with the policy of the Open Door International 

“on the whole, stated the policy correctly, though we are, 
course, in disagreement with the argument by Frau Liiders 
against it. On page 389 statements reported to have been made 
by two individuals do not express our view correctly, and we 
therefore make no further reference to them, but on the same 
page the following statement, to which we take exception, is 
made. “The Open Door Council, in its fanatical love of freedom, 
actually opposes legislation for the protection of women during 
pregnancy and childbirth.” This statement is inaccurate, and, 
moreover, in it the word “protection” is used in a question- 
begging sense to mean the type of legislation which Frau Liiders 
believes will protect women. The Open Door Council has never 
opposed legislation for the protection of motherhood, but takes 
a different view from Frau Liiders as to the kind of legislation 
which does protect. 

In its leaflet “Maternity and Childbirth” published in April 
1929 the Council states its policy on childbirth as follows : 


The Council does not oppose those portions of the Washington 
Maternity Convention which recommend a maternity grant, and 
sees no object.on to the grants b.ing conditional on the woman 
herself deciding to give up her paid work; but it is opposed to 
those clauses which make abstention compu sory, because once the 
right to give or withho!d her work is taken away, the woman ceases 
to be a free agent, h r status is lowered by her lack of freedom of 
choice, and her individual liberty is lessened. 
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To give a grant to a woman at the time of the birth of her 
child if she decides to give up her work is protection. Moreover, 
the grant is much more likely to be adequate if it is made con- 
ditional on the woman giving up her work than if accompanied 
by compulsion. 

The Open Door Council does not lay down its views on the 
lines on which protection of motherhood should run. Its object 
is not to suggest measures of general social reform, but to secure 
a just foundation on which such measures may be rightly based. 
It has limited itself, therefore, to pointing out that any measures 
purporting to protect motherhood, based on forbidding the 
mother to make her own decisions, deprive her of one of her 
rights as a human being, lower her status as a worker, and, 
therefore, cannot truly “protect”, however good its intention may 
be. The Open Door Council in no way opposes legislation for 
the real protection of women during pregnancy and after child- 
birth, but is concerned to point out that prohibitions placed upon 
such women are not true protection. 
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Annual Holidays with Pay for Miners 
Employed in Coal Mines 


For some time past the International Labour Office has been 
studying the question of annual holidays with pay; that is, the 
right granted to the worker to discontinue his work entirely for a 
given number of days each year while still receiving his wages. 

The studies made by the Office! show that for a long time annual 
holidays with pay were the exclusive privilege of officials, and that 
they were later granted to commercial and office employees. It is 
only since the end of the war, and in certain countries, that workers 
also have received annual holidays with pay. 

For miners, even more than for other workers, a holiday seems 
particularly necessary, on account of the arduous conditions of their 
work. For this reason in Czechoslovakia the statutory system of 
annual holidays with pay was instituted for miners several years 
before it was extended to all workers. 

Since, however, annual holidays with pay are not the general 
practice in all countries, the international organisations of miners 
were obliged to consider the question of securing them for their 
members. It was in pursuance of this policy that the Committee 
of the International Miners’ Federation, in the resolution adopted at 
Brussels on 28 April 1925—which is the origin of all the studies made 
by the International Labour Office on conditions of work in coal 
mines—requested that an international investigation should be 
carried out in the chief coal-producing countries into hours of work, 
annual holidays, and wages. 

In accordance with this request, which falls within the scope 
of the resolution concerning conditions of work in coal mines adopted 
by the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1929, the Office has 





' Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, Jan. 1925, pp. 60-82 : “ Legis- 
lation on Annual Holidays for Workers” ; Vol. XIV, No. 6, Dec. 1926, pp. 803-832 : 
“Annual Holidays for Workers and Collective Agreements ”’. 
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recently been making a study of annual holidays with pay for 
miners in 1927, in the countries already covered by the enquiries 
into wages and hours of work in 1925 and 1927. For this purpose 
it seemed desirable to consult the Governments concerned on the two 
chief aspects of this question, namely: (1) the nature of the regula- 
tions concerning holidays with pay, and (2) the actual position as 
shown by statistics. 

The enquiry covered the following countries: Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Poland, 
the Saar, Canada, the United States, the Union of South Africa, 
India, and Japan.! It dealt with all workers employed in coal mines 
in 1927 *, whether on underground work or at the surface. 

According to the replies received, miners do not receive holidays 
with pay in Belgium, France, Canada or India. 

There is a system of annual holidays with pay in the other coun- 
tries. In Great Britain * and the Union of South Africa (Natal and 





‘ At the moment of preparing this report, no replies had been received from 
the United States and Japan. The available information seems to show, however, 
that holidays with pay are not granted to miners in these countries. 


2 Since 1927 there have been no changes in the regulations on holidays with pay 
for miners, except in the Netherlands, where in August 1929 section 20 of the col- 
lective agreement of 17 October 1921 concerning holidays with pay was modified 
for the years 1929 and 1930. 

These new provisions make considerable improvements on the system formerly 
in force, in particular with reference to the conditions under which holidays are 
granted, and their length. 

The right to a holiday is acquired after one year of continuous service in any 
coal mine in the Netherlands ; length of service is calculated according to the time 
worked in all coal mines in the Netherlands, and not in one single mine. When, 
however, a worker changes from one mine to another, he may not apply for a holiday 
until he has worked uninterruptedly for three months with his new employer. 

The length of the holiday is fixed at 3 days after one year’s service, and increased 
by one day for each extra year’s service up to a maximum of 10 days. After 15 years’ 
service the maximum is raised to 12 days. 

Finally, there is a new provision that if work is interrupted in an undertaking 
on one or more working days, e.g. on Saturday, the worker may request that this 
day should be considered as a holiday entitling to pay. 


3 The report of the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925) makes the 
following reference to the question of paid holidays : 

“ Although during recent years there has been a progressive reduction in the 
rate of avoidable absenteeism, we consider that a serious effort should be made to 
reduce it further. Such an effort would be stimulated by the profit-sharing arrange- 
ments which are recommended in another chapter of this report. It would be 
stimulated more directly and perhaps more effectively if the mining industry could 
rank itself with others in which regular annual holidays with pay have become 
the custom.” 


After certain reservations as to the financial burden which would be involved 
by granting holidays with pay, the report adds: 

“The cost would be largely recouped through the better organisation of pro- 
duction made possible by the decreased absenteeism that may be expected to 
follow. Holidays with pay would of course be conditional, in each individual case, 
upon reasonable regularity of attendance during the preceding period. It is better 
that absences should be organised into a regular system with pay, than continued 
in an irregular fashion without pay. Holidays could be arranged for the season 
of the year when production was least active.” 
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the Transvaal), however, only certain categories of miners are 
entitled to the holiday, while in Czechoslovakia, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Poland, and the Saar the leave system applies to all 
miners. 


REGULATIONS ON ANNUAL HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 
FOR MINERS 


The study of the regulations on holidays with pay will deal with 
the following points: nature of the regulations ; sphere of applica- 
tion; conditions entitling the worker to a holiday; the extent of 
the worker’s rights (length of holiday and remuneration); the 
arrangement of the holiday; guarantees. 


NATURE OF THE REGULATIONS 


Annual holidays with pay for miners may be instituted either 
by general legislation covering all workers and consequently including 
miners, or by special legislation applying only to workers employed 
in mines, or by clauses in national or district collective agreements, 
or by decisions taken by the management of an undertaking. 


In Czechoslovakia! and in Poland *, annual holidays with pay 
are guaranteed by legislative provisions covering all workers in the 
iatter country, but only miners in the former. In the Polish Upper 
Silesian coalfield, where the German-Polish Agreement of 15 May 
1922 maintains the German provisions in the field of labour legislation 
for a period of fifteen years, holidays with pay are governed by special 
regulations of the nature of a collective agreement. 

In other countries, annual holidays with pay are granted to miners 
by collective agreements; by national agreements in the Nether- 
lands * and Natal *, and regional or district agreements in 





? Act of 1 July 1921 (No. 262 of the Collection of Laws and Orders) concerning 
the introduction of paid annual leave for workers engaged in the mining of reserved 
minerals (INTERNATIONAL LABour OFFice : Legislative Series, 1921, I, Cz. 3). 
(These reserved minerals are natural deposits placed at the disposal of the public 
authorities in virtue of the law on mining royalties, which applies to all kinds of 
coal and lignite.) 

* Act of 16 May 1922, concerning the annual leave of persons employed in 
industry and commerce (Legislative Series, 1922, Pol. 2), and Decree of the Minister 
of Labour and Social Welfare of 11 June 1923, concerning the administration of 
that Act (Legislative Series, 1923, Pol. 2), as amended by the Decree of 26 July 
1929. 


3 National agreement of 17 October 1921, section 20. 
* Collective agreement drawn up by the Natal Collieries Conciliation Board. 
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Germany '!, Great Britain ®, Polish Upper Silesia *, and the 
Saar ¢. 

In countries where holidays are instituted by legislation, there may 
also be collective agreements, containing provisions on holidays 
with pay. In this case the conditions granted by the collective agree- 
ments must be at least as favourable as the legislation. In Czecho- 
slovakia, for example, collective agreements dealing with holidays 
with pay refer to the legal provisions, or reproduce them. ® 

In the Transvaal the system of holidays was brought into force 
in 1920 by the Collieries Committee of the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines on its own initiative. 


SPHERE’ OF APPLICATION 


The legislation in Czechoslovakia and Poland covers al] mines, 
and therefore includes coal mines. The provisions contained in col- 
lective agreements that have been used in this study apply to coal 
mines. 

With reference to the scope as regards the staff covered, all the 
systems, except those in Great Britain, Natal *, and the Transvaal ?, 
apply to all workers employed. *® Salaried employees alone are ex- 





1 Ruhr, collective agreement of 18 March 1927; Upper Silesia, collective 
agreement of 20 July 1923 ; Lower Silesia, collective agreement of 1 October 1927 ; 
Aachen, collective agreement of 1 November 1922 ; Saxony, collective agreement of 
1 August 1921, referring to the provisions of the agreement made by the Federal 
Joint Industrial Board (Mines Section) (Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft fiir den Bergbau). 

Since these agreements are practically all identical, the agreement for the Ruhr 
district will be taken as typical ; it is the most representative, since in 1927 this 
coalfield produced 77 per cent. of the total German output of coal. Where necessary, 
differences between this agreement and the others will be noted. 


2 Cf. table II below (p. 228) showing the mining areas in which the collective 
agreements contain special provisions on annual holidays with pay. 


3 Collective agreement of 31 January 1920 (revised in 1925), in which the part 
referring to holidays with pay was settled by an agreement of 7 March 1921. 

* Collective agreement of 9 April 1929, consolidating all the regulations in 
force since 1925. 

5 This is the case for the collective agreements of 20 November 1923 for the 
district of Pilsen, of 7 November 1923 for the Ostrava-Karvin coalfield, of 15 Sep- 
tember 1923 for the Kladno coalfield, of 7 June 1922 for the State mines and iron- 
works of Slovakia, and of 15 March 1928 for the Handlova district. 


® In 1927 the regulations applied to approximately 700 wave earners. 


? In June 1929 the number of workers covered by the regulations on holidays 
was 762 (268 employed underground and 494 at the surface). 


8 Table III (p. 239) shows the number of workers employed in coal mines in 
countries where the regulations apply to all workers. The collective agreement for 
the Ruhr district, which has been taken as typical of the German agreements, 
applied in 1927 to 406,233 workers, including those employed in ancillary establish- 
ments (coke and briquette factories and electricity supply stations), as well as 
young persons (5,318) and women (237). The agreement for Polish Upper Silesia 
applied in 1927 to 78,279 workers, including women and children. 
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cluded in the Netherlands. The collective agreements in Germany 
and Polish Upper Silesia state that their provisions apply only to 
workers over 15 or 17 years of age, according to the coalfield concerned. 
Matters are similar in the Saar, where the age limit is fixed at 
18 years. 


In Great Britain the clauses of collective agreements concerning 
holidays with pay apply only to certain categories of workers, such 
as coal-mining deputies, overmen, shot-lighters, etc. 1, but never to 
miners in the strict sense of the term. 


In South Africa (Natal and the Transvaal) annual holidays with 
pay are granted only to the European staff employed in coal mines. 
These Europeans, however, are not miners in the strict sense. They 
are supervisors, or direct hewing and timbering operations, and it is 
only in isolated cases that they actually take part in these operations. 
The native workers who may be compared with European miners 
are not entitled to holidays with pay.? In Natal the regulations do 
not apply to officials. In the Transvaal there are two systems, one 
applying to officials*, and ‘the other to workers other than officials. 


ConpbDITIONS ENTITLING THE WorRKER TO A HOoLipDAy 


The granting of a holiday is always subject to certain conditions, 
the commonest of which is the necessity for a certain minimum period 
of service in the undertaking where the person concerned is employed. 
As a general rule, this service must be continuous, but certain absences 
on good grounds, such as sickness, accident, military service, exercise 
of the suffrage, etc., are not considered as interrupting this continuity. 
In some cases measures are taken to safeguard the right to a holiday 
when a worker moves from one undertaking to another, provided 
that the transfer takes place within a given period, and sometimes 
that there is a specified period of service with the last employer. 
There are special provisions dealing with the date from which the period 
of service is to be counted. 





1 Cf. table IT (p. 228). 


2 In August 1929 the total number of workers (including administrative staff, 
technical staff, and office employees) employed in the coal mines of South Africa 
was 36,516, of whom 1,714 were Europeans. 


° The following are included under the term “ officials” : 

(a) Underground officials: underground managers, mine captains, assistant 
mine captains, shift bosses, chief surveyors, head section surveyors, underground 
engineers, chief underground electricians, foremen pumpmen in charge of a mine 
or section, foremen timbermen in charge of a mine or section, assistant surveyors, 
underground supervisors of natives. 

(b) Surface officials : business managers, mine secretaries, resident engineers, 
compound managers, sectional compound managers, hospital superintendents and 
assistants. 
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Minimum Length of Service 


In all European countries the minimum length of service carrying 
with it the right to a holiday is one year. This period is reduced 
to three months in the German Lower Silesian coalfield for disabled 
ex-Service men with at least 30 per cent. of disablement. In Natal, 
the right to a holiday 1s acquired after twelve months’ continuous 
service in the same colliery. In the Transvaal, in the case of officials, 
the right to a holiday is acquired after twelve months’ service counting 
for leave with the last employer, or when the period of service with 
the last employer and the period shown on a valid heliday qualification 
voucher ! together amount to twelve months. For other workers, 
the right to a holiday is acquired when the number of shifts (excluding 
Saturdays and overtime) worked with the last employer or marked 
on a valid holiday qualification voucher amount to a total of 312. * 


In Germany and in Polish Upper Silesia the worker must have 
at least six months’ service with his last employer; in the Transvaal 
this period is three months. In addition, in Germany and Polish 
Upper Silesia, the period of service before the worker has attained 
the age of 16 years is not taken into account; in the Saar there is 
a similar rule, with the age fixed at 17 years. 


Continuity of Service 


As a general rule the period of service mentioned above has to 
be continuous. The periods of inactivity not counted as interrupting 
this continuity are: military service (in all the European countries) ; 
the exercise of civic rights (in the Netherlands and the Saar) ; sick- 
ness or accident (in Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, Poland, the 
Saar, and Natal, and in the Transvaal up to a maximum period of 
three months). 

In the German coalfield of Lower Silesia, when a worker is dis- 
charged on account of a stoppage of work, and is re-engaged within 
six months in a colliery belonging to the Asscciation, his service is 
considered as having been continuous. In this coalfield also, a period 
of convalescence prescribed by a doctor after an accident is not 
counted as an interruption of work ; in this case the period of inter- 
ruption of work in the mine is calculated by the management in agree- 
ment with the works council. 


In Poland, if the contract of employment is terminated, either 
by the employer or by the worker, but is renewed within three months, 
the worker does not lose the rights acquired before the renewal in 
respect of the duration of annual leave and the taking of leave in 
each calendar year; the time spent in the undertaking before the 





1 See below, p. 225. 
* See below, note (1) on p. 236. 
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contract of employment was interrupted is included in the period 
of employment on which the right to leave is based. 

In the Saar, when work has been interrupted by an absence of 
more than three weeks, the right to a holiday acquired before the 
interruption again holds good after a new period of three months’ 
continuous service. 


Measures to Safeguard the Worker's Right to a Holiday 
on Changing from one Undertaking to Another 


A certain number of systems of regulations contain special pro- 
visions for safeguarding the worker’s right to a holiday on changing 
from one undertaking to another. Thus, in various German coal- 
fields and in Polish Upper Silesia the uninterrupted service for one 
year that entitles the worker to a holiday may be in one or several 
mines belonging to any member of the Employers’ Federation that 
is party to the contract, with the reservation already mentioned, 
that the worker must have at least six months’ continuous service 
with his last employer. In Poland the legislation stipulates that 
when a worker goes from the service of one mining undertaking to 
that of another, this does not constitute an interruption of the period 
of service on which the right to annual leave is based, provided that 
the interval between leaving and resuming work does not exceed 
14 days for work in the same mining district and 21 days for work 
in another mining district. The Administrative Decree under this 
Act states that if a worker engaged in mining leaves a mining under- 
taking after having himself terminated his contract of employment, 
or if it is terminated for reasons entitling the employer to terminate 
the contract without previous notice, before the date fixed in the 
leave list for the beginning of his holiday, and if he concludes a contract 
of employment with another mining undertaking, he shall be entitled 
to an annual holiday in the latter undertaking subject to the con- 
ditions mentioned above. This rule applies whenever a worker 
changes his workplace. In Czechoslovakia, if a worker leaves one 
mining undertaking for ancther this is not counted as an interruption 
in his service provided that not more than 14 days elapse between 
the dates when he ceases and resumes work if he is still employed in 
the same district, or not more than 21 days if his new employment 
is in another district.!_ In the Transvaal, holiday qualification 
vouchers stating the number of days of service or shifts of service 
qualifying for leave, and the number of days’ leave corresponding 
to this service, are issued to the workers when they leave a mine 
under the conditions stated in the regulations. These vouchers are 
valid for two years from the date of the last day of work or the last 
shift mentioned on them, and may be used in all coal mines in the 
Transvaal and in all the gold mines of the Witwatersrand affiliated 
to the Transvaal Chamber of Mines. 





2 The Act concerning paid annual leave for miners enumerates and defines 
the mining districts. 
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Initial Date for Calculating the Period of Service 
Entitling the Worker to a Holiday 


The date from which the period of service giving the worker 
the right to a holiday is reckoned varies in different countries, and 
even in different coalfields in the same country. 


In Germany the year of service begins on 1 January in Upper 
Silesia and Lower Silesia, and on 1 April in the Ruhr and Aachen 
coalfields. In the Netherlands the worker is entitled to a holiday 
after one year’s service reckoned from 1 January; only complete 
calendar years are taken into account, but the year of entry into 
service is considered as a full year if the worker was engaged before 
1 July. In Poland the date taken as the beginning of the period 
of employment giving a right to annual leave is the day on which 
the worker begins work, or else the date fixed in his contract for 
beginning work, if through the employer’s fault he is unable to begin 
work on that date. In the Saar the year for purposes of annual 
leave begins on 1 July. In Natal and the Transvaal the periods of 
service begin on the day on which the person concerned was engaged 
or the day on which he was entitled to his last holiday. 


Certain provisions will be mentioned later which do not actually 
concern the conditions entitling the worker to a holiday but deal 
rather with conditions to be fulfilled before the worker can take 
the holiday to which he has acquired the right. 


THE EXTENT OF THE WoRKER’s RIGHTS 


The worker who has satisfied the specified conditions is entitled 
to a holiday of a certain duration, generally proportional to his length 
of service. During the holiday the worker concerned receives wages, 
the amount of which is generally fixed by special provisions ; these 
provisions often at the same time deal with the payment of the 
special allowances he would have obtained if he had continued to 
work, the payment for Sundays and holidays falling within his period 
of leave, and the date on which the wages will be paid. 


Length of the Holiday 


Tables I and II show for each country, and if necessary for each 
category of workers, the length of the holiday granted, with the scale 
for different periods of service if such exists. Table I includes the 
countries where the system of holidays applies to all miners ; table II 
includes the countries where only certain categories of miners receive 
holidays with pay. 
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TABLE I. 
FOR MINERS IN 


OF HOLIDAYS APPLIES TO ALL MINERS 


LENGTH OF ANNUAL HOLIDAY 
COUNTRIES WHERE THE SYSTEM 





Country and category of workers 


| 
Length of service 
' 








| Czechoslovakia 


Germany : 
All workers 


Underground workers ! 


Ruhr Coalfield : 
Young persons of 15-16 years 


Netherlands 


Poland : 
All workers 


Young persons under 18 years 
Overmen 


Polish Upper Silesia 


Saar 


1-5 years 
5-10 ae 
10-15 on 
Over 15 _,, 


After 1 year 
2 years 
3s, 
4 

5 
6 
7 
10 
15 


20 


1 year 


Cae 
2 years 


| 
1 year | 
3 years | 
l year | 
6 months | 
1 year 


Same system as 


After 1 year 
2 years 
» 
bad ” 


4 ,, 





WITH 


PAY 


Length of holiday 


* 

’° 
wecks 
month 


in Germany 


days 











» In order to have the benefit of the special system for underground workers, it is necessary 


to have worked for at least one year underground ; the special system is applied to any worker 


who has worked underground for 20 years even if he is no longer employed underground. 
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TABLE II. LENGTH OF ANNUAL HOLIDAY WITH PAY 

FOR MINERS IN COUNTRIES WHERE THE SYSTEM OF 

HOLIDAYS APPLIES ONLY TO CERTAIN 
OF WORKERS IN MINES 


CATEGORIES 





Country and category of workers 


Length of service 
entitling to a ho.iday 


Length of holiday 





Great Britain ': 
Coal-mining deputies : 

Derby (excluding S. Derby), 
Notts. 

East Kent 

Cannock Chase, Cheshire, 
Lancashire, Leicestershire 

South Yorkshire 


Firemen : 
Monmouthshire, S. Wales 
Cannock Chase, Leicestershire, 
N. Wales, Somerset 


Shot lighters : 
Leicestershire, N. Wales 


Overmen : 
Cannock Chase 
Bristol 


Examiners : 
Leicestershire, Somerset 
Bristol 








Bailiffs : 
Somerset 


Clerks, foremen, and weighers : 
Cheshire, Lancashire 


Coal-mining under-managers : 
Cannock Chase 


South Africa : 
Natal 
Transvaal : 
Officials working underground 
Officials working at the surface 


Other workers 











months 


months 


months 


3° 


shifts 





8 days 
T 


1 week 
6 days 


12 days 


1 week 


1 week 


10 days 
2 


> 


1 week 
2 days 


1 week 


14 days 


14 days 


12 days 


3 weeks to 1 month 
according to class 
2 to 4 weeks 
according to class 
12 days 





* These data are taken from an article on annua} holidays with pay published in the Ministry 


of Labour Gazette, March 1925. 
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It will be seen from these tables that in those European countries 
where all workers receive holidays the length of the holiday alweys 
increases with the length of service, and that the scale of increase, 
as well as the length of leave corresponding to each period of service, 
varies in the different systems. The minimum length of holiday is 2 days 
in the Netherlands and the maximum 15 days in Poland (one month 
for overmen). The maximum is reached after 3 years’ service in 
Poland and after 15 years in Czechoslovakia. The length of the leave 
is the same for all workers in Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, the 
Saar, Natal, and the Transvaal (for workers other than officials). Else- 
where the system varies according to the category of the workers 
and sometimes according to their age. 


In Lower Silesia longer holidays may be granted to workers who 
are at the moment employed at the surface but have previously 
worked underground for 10, 15, or 20 vears. 


In the Netherlands, in addition to the regulation holiday, the 
manager of the mine may grant short ho.idays with pay to his workers 
in exceptional circumstances, such as the confinement of the miner’s 
wife, the death and funeral of a member of the miner’s family living 
with him or of one of his relatives of any degree in the direct line and 
as far as the second degree in the collateral line, and for exercising 
the suffrage in the municipality in which the mine is situated. In 
Natal and the Transvaal the manager may, at his discretion, grant 
or extend leave without pay. In Natal also a worker who is required 
in the interests of the colliery to work 365 consecutive days (not 
shifts) is entitled to two days’ extra leave on full pay. 


Sundays and public holidays -falling within the period of the 
annual holiday may or may not be counted in it. In Germany, Polish 
Upper Silesia, the Saar, and the Transvaal, it is expressly stated that 
the holidays must consist of working days (Arbeitstage). In Great 
Britain, except in the case of clerks, foremen, and weighers in Cheshire 
and Lancashire, public holidays are not counted in the annual holiday. 
In Poland the standard periods of 8, 15, and 14 days of holiday 
represent so many consecutive days ; Sundays and public holidays 
are therefore reckoned in the number; furthermore, a decision of 
the Supreme Court has prescribed that the workers must receive 
their normal wages for Sundays and holidays falling within their 
period of leave. In Czechoslovakia, too, these days are counted as part 
of the holiday and wages are paid for them. In Natal the period of 
absence on leave must include the greatest possible number of week- 
ends ; in the Transvaal the holidays of workers other than officials 
must be fixed in such a way that the period of absence includes not 
only 12 working days but also 3 Saturday afternoons and 3 Sundays, 
thus extending the actual length of the holiday by this amount. 
In these two Provinces Christmas Day and Good Friday are also 
considered holidays with pay, but in Natal if one of these days falls 
within the leave period an extra day’s wage is given, but no extra 
holiday. 
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Remuneration 


Method of Fixing the Remuneration. 


In Czechoslovakia the worker receives the wage corresponding to 
each day’s leave, and, in addition, all the customary bonuses. For 
contract workers the wage so paid is equivalent to their ascertained 
average earnings, and for all other workers it is equal to the wage 
fixed for the class to which each belongs. Premiums for output are 
not paid during the holiday. 


In Germany, Polish Upper Silesia, and the Saar, the worker, 
whether paid by time rates or piece rates, receives during his holiday 
the whole of the wages (including the family allowance) that he would 
have earned if he had continued to work at the same occupation in 
the mining undertaking. In the German coalfield of Lower Silesia, 
holidays are considered as working days for the purpose of advances 
on wages, free coal, family allowances, and allowances from relief 
funds. 


In the Netherlands, during the holiday period, underground 
workers paid by piece rates receive the average wage fixed by the 
collective agreement concerning wages ; other workers receive their 
ordinary wage. 


In Poland a worker on leave receives his ordinary pay during the 
whole period. If he is paid by the hour or by the day, the ordinary 
pay due to him during his annual leave is equal to the ordinary daily 
earnings that would have been due to him if he had worked during 
that period, with due regard to any changes in his rate of wages 
during the leave period. If the worker is employed for less than six 
days a week in the undertaking, the payment per day’s Jeave may 
be reduced below the ordinary daily wage in the proportion by which 
the number of weekly working days falls below six on an average 
taken for the three months preceding the annual leave. If the worker 
is paid on contract rates, premium rates (not combined with a daily 
wage), or piece rates, the remuneration for the leave period is cal- 
culated on the basis of the worker’s average earnings during the 
three months immediately preceding his holiday. In this case, in 
order to ascertain the average wage due for each day’s leave, his 
earnings are calculated on the basis of the amount of work done by 
him during the past three months according to the price list in force 
during his leave, and the sum thus obtained is divided by the number 
of working days in these three months. If the remuneration under 
the premium system consists of a daily wage and a premium paid 
only when the output exceeds a prescribed minimum, the basis of 
calculation for the daily wage is applied jointly with the basis of 
calculation prescribed for the contract wage, i.e. the remuneration must 
correspond to the ordinary daily earnings during the leave period, 
increased by the average premium bonus calculated on the basis of 
the three months preceding the annual leave. 
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In Natal the worker is entitled during his holiday to his full wage at 
erdinary rates for each day, a day being taken as equivalent to a shift. 

In the Transvaal officials receive pay at the rate of their regular 
salary at the date on which the leave becomes due. Other workers 
receive their full wage up to a maximum of 22s. per shift. * 

It will be seen that in Czechoslovakia, Germany, Polish Upper 
Silesia, and the Saar, most of the allowances granted during periods 
of employment are taken as forming part of the wage. 

The question of remuneration for Sundays and public holidays 
falling within the leave period has already been considered along 
with the question of whether or not these days are counted as forming 
part of the annual leave. 


Date of Payment of the Remuneration. 


The collective agreements in Germany and Polish Upper Silesia 
and the regulations for the Transvaal contain no provisions on the 
date of payment of the holiday pay. In Czechoslovakia the remunera- 
tion for the holiday is paid to the worker on the first ordinary pay- 
day after he resumes work. In the Netherlands, the remuneration 
for holidays may not be paid in advance. In Poland the remuneration 
for annual leave must be paid in arrear unless some other mode of 
payment is prescribed in the contract between the employer and the 
worker. In the Saar, payment for the holiday is made on the first 
pay-day following the holiday. In Natal, the manager of the mine 
may at his discretion pay the whole or part of the leave pay in advance. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE HOLIDAY 


It is quite natural for the management of the undertaking to 
object to any disturbance of its working on account of the absence 
of workers on leave. The worker, on the other hand, may prefer to 
take his leave at some particular date rather than another. A number 
of questions may thus arise, which are explicitly dealt with by most 
systems of regulations. 





1 The wage is fixed as follows: 


Workers receiving only a daily wage. In respect of leave obtained under quali- 
fication vouchers, the rate of pay in respect of leave represented by each voucher 
shall be the amount being earned per shift (excluding overtime) at the date of the 
last shift worked in the service of the employer issuing such voucher. The rate 
of pay in respect of leave provided by the existing employer shall be the amount 
being earned per shift (excluding overtime) at the date the worker becomes quali- 
fied for leave. 

Workers receiving other than a daily wage only. In respect of leave obtained under 
qualification vouchers, the rate of pay in respect of leave represented by each vouch- 
er shall be the average earnings per shift during the three months immediately 
preceding the date of the last shift worked in the service of the employer issuing 
such voucher. The rate of pay in respect of 'eave provided by the existing employer 
shall be the average earnings per shift during the three months immediately preced- 
ing the date the worker becomes qualified for leave. 
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The first point to decide is whether the holiday must be taken in 
one unbroken period or whether it may be divided up. In view of 
the purpose of the holiday, which is to restore the worker’s strength 
by a prolonged rest, it seems preferable that it should be continuous. 
For purcly personal reasons, however, the worker may prefer to break 
up his holiday and take it at certain periods when it is particularly 
useful or pleasant for him to be on leave. With regard to the manage- 
ment, the method of organising shifts may give it a preference for 
one solution or the other. 

Another question is the accumulation of leave over several years. 
If this is permitted there must be special regulations fixing the maxi- 
mum number of days that may be carried over and the number of 
years during which they may be accumulated. 

Special attention must be given to fixing the date of the holiday. 
In the mining industry it is clearly impossible to consider closing the 
undertaking during the holiday period. Such a step would not only 
decrease the number of working days and consequently increase 
overhead expenses per working day, but it would aiso be difficult to 
carry out in practice, because in general all the workers are not 
entitled to the same number of days’ leave. The natural solution 
appears to be that the holidays should be so distributed that the 
ordinary workers and any extra workers recruited for the occasion 
should always be sufficient to ensure the normal working of the mine. 
Account must also be taken as far as possible of the workers’ prefer- 
ences with regard to the date of their leave, and sometimes also of 
regulations prescribing that the whole or part of the holiday must be 
taken during the fine season. The general method of arriving at a 
satisfactory solution is for the management and representatives of 
the workers to draw up leave lists showing either the exact date or 
at least the month when each worker is to take his holiday. 


Continuity of the Holiday 


The regulations in Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Polish Upper 
Silesia do not state whether the holiday must be taken all at once 
or may he divided up. In Poland the Act prescribes that the holiday 
of workers under 18 years of age and of overmen must be continuous ; 
the Decree concerning the administration of the Act states that the 
standard periods of 8, 15, and 14 days’ leave fixed by the Act are 
to mean series of consecutive calendar days. In the Saar the holiday 
is in principle taken all at once, but it may be divided up. 

In Natal and the Transvaal (workers other than officials), holidays 
must be taken in one unbroken period; in the Transvaal officials 
may divide up their leave in order to accumulate some of it. 


Accumulation of Leave 


The accumulation of leave is not dealt with by the regulations in 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Polish Upper Silesia. In the Nether- 
lands, the Saar, Natal, and the Transvaal (workers other than officials), 
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holidays for different years cannot be accumulated. In Poland, as 
the result of an agreement between the parties concerned, the right 
to a holiday may be carried over for one year. In the Transvaal 
officials may accumulate their leave up to the maximum allowed by 
each colliery, the regulations for this “long leave’ being a matter 
solely for the colliery concerned. 


Fixing the Date of the Holiday 


The regulations in Czechoslovakia, Germany, und Poland contain 
provisions concerning the period of the year at which the leave is 
to be taken, so as to allow the workers to have their holiday during 
the best season of the year. In Czechoslovakia leave has to be granted 
as far as possible between 1 May and 31 October. In Germany the 
holidays should, if possible, be granted from April to October inclusive, 
so far as the requirements of the undertaking permit... In Polard at 
least 50 per cent. of the leave must be granted between 1 May and 
30 September ; where necessary the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare may fix a differer.t percentage for particular branches of 
production or particular undertakings, if the nature of the industry 
sG requires. 

The fo'lowing regulations are observed for fixing the exact date of 
the holiday. In Czechoslovakia the allocation of annual leave is 
determined by the management in consultation with the works 
council, with due regard to the undisturbed continuance of operations 
and the situation of the undertaking. As a rule leave is not granted 
simultaneously to more than 10 per cent. of the workers. In Germany 
and in Polish Upper Silesia the distribution of holidays within the 
shifts is made in March, in agreement with the legal representatives 
of the workers in the undertaking, and a leave list is drawn up for 
the ensuing year. The exact dates of the holidays are fixed by the 
management. In order to facilitate the granting of leave to all the 
workers, each of them is obliged to take the place of a worker on 
leave even if he belongs to a different shift. In the Netherlands leave 
is granted, as far as work permits, on the days chosen by the worker. 
In Poland the workers may make arrangements among themselves 
concerning the order in which leave is to be taken. Lists of the persons 
entitled to leave in each month must be drawn up by representatives 
of the workers in consultation with the management.! In case of 





1 Any permanent body representing the workers, which is recognised by them 
and by the management of the undertaking, may, by consent of both parties, also 
act as the authorised representatives for drawing up the leave lists. In default 
of such body, or if it is not recognised by one of the parties as authorised, and 
if the workers have failed to make any other arrangement with the employer, then 
the workers elect their delegates in the following proportions : in an undertaking 
emploving not more than 10 workers, 1 representative ; in an underta!' in z employing 
11 to 50 or ers, 2 represen atives: in an undertaking employing 51 to 100 workers, 
3 representatives ; in an undertaking employing 101 to 500 workers the number 
of representatives is increased by one for every 100 or part of 100. For any 
greater number the number of representatives is increased by one for every 500 
or part of 500. 
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failure to agree, the labour inspector has to decide. Alterations may 
be made in the order of leave periods on the lists of persons entitled 
to annual leave which are already drawn up and approved, provided 
that such alterations are agreed upon by the worker in question and 
by the management of the undertaking. If a worker is unable to take 
the leave assigned to him, owing to sickness, the holiday may, at the 
request of the worker accompanied by a medical certificate, be post- 
poned till one of the next three months. In the Saar the order of 
leave periods is decided by the divisional engineer in consultation 
with the workers’ committee, taking into account the needs of the 
undertaking. In Natal the application for leave must be made to the 
manager through the head of the department concerned, and the date 
of the leave is fixed by the company. In the Transvaal the worker 
must notify the manager through the head of the department con- 
cerned at least three weeks before the date on which he will become 
qualified for leave, and, subject to the exigencies of the company’s 
service, leave has to be granted and taken as soon as mutually con- 
venient, but not later than four months after such date. 


GUARANTEES 


The somewhat detailed provisions studied above concerning the 
arrangement of the holiday offer some guarantees regarding the 
granting of the holiday. It is natural, however, that there should be 
further provisions aiming more especially at ensuring that the leave 
granted serves its proper purpose, and at protecting the worker and 
the employer against improper or defective application of the regula- 
tions. Thus, except in very special circumstances, it is desirable that 
the employer should not be authorised to replace the holiday by some 
kind of compensation, either in money or otherwise. If the undertak- 
ing is paying the worker during his leave it is on the understanding 
that he really takes advantage of his holiday to rest. Obviously 
there can be no question of insisting on absolute rest, since there are 
many odd jobs that may be a recreation and a pleasure to the worker ; 
what the undertaking demands is that during his leave the worker 
shculd not do paid work for another employer. It can easily be under- 
stood that if a worker fails to observe this provision the undertaking 
will refuse to pay the wages due for his leave. The length of the holiday 
may be reduced as a punishment for any offence committed by the 
worker, such as unjustified absence ; a heavier penalty may be the 
complete suppression of the right to a holiday. This right may also 
be lost without compensation being due if the worker does not take 
or does not apply for his holiday at the proper time. When the contract 
is terminated by the worker or the employer, this may also in certain 
cases involve the loss of the right to a holiday. Certain systems of 
regulations go so far as to provide penal sanctions for contraventions 
of their provisions. 
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Substitution of Compensation for Leave 


In Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, Natal, and the Transvaal 
(workers other than officials), the employer may not grant com- 
pensation in lieu of leave. This is also true in Poland, where the 
regulations provide that the contract of employment shall not contain 
any stipulation depriving the worker in advance of his annual leave 
or otherwise restricting his legal right to annual leave. In Germany 
and in Polish Upper Silesia the length of the holiday may be limited 
by agreement between the employers and the workers in case of urgent 
necessity (in view of the situation in the coal industry, for example). 
In this case special compensation must be added to the wages to 
replace the holidays lost. In the Saar, miners giving up work on account 
of invalidity, and the family of a miner who has had a fatal accident 
or dies while an active member of a shift, are entitled to compensation 
for any leave that the worker had not yet taken. If a worker on leaving 
a mine had been unemployed before his departure on account of a 
certified illness, he is paid the difference between his wages and the 
sickness benefit for each day’s leave. In the Transvaal, if an official loses 
his employment by reason of incapacitation as the result of an accident 
arising out of or in the course of his work, he must, on the termination 
of his employment, be paid in cash an amount equivalent to the value 
of that proportion of his next ensuing annual leave pro rata to his 
service with his existing employer qualifying for such leave, together 
with the value of his valid holiday qualification voucher, if any. 


Prohibition of Paid Work during the Holiday 


All the regulations except those of the Netherlands state that a 
worker on leave may not do paid work on pain of losing his right to 
wages for the holiday. In Germany and in Polish Upper Silesia the wages 
already paid are deducted from the first pay after the holiday and 
are paid into the workers’ welfare fund. In these countries, and also 
in the Saar, a worker is deprived of his right to a holiday the following 
year if the offence is repeated. In Natal a worker who has been granted 
leave may not work on any mine during such period and any worker 
departing from this rule is considered as having broken the continuity 
of his service. The manager retains the record of service or other 
certificates of each worker during absence on Jeave. In the Transvaal 
also a worker (other than an official) on leave may not work on any 
mine during his leave ; an official may be granted permission, in very 
exceptional circumstances, to work on a colliery or underground in 
some other mine. In the Netherlands, although the worker is not 
under any definite obligations while on leave, it is clearly understood 
that his leave is for purposes of recreation and that he must not do paid 
work for another employer during this period. 
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Reduction of the Holiday 


Mcst of the systems of regulations provide for a reduction of the 
holiday as a penalty for workers who do not scrupulously carry out 
their duties.! 

In Czechoslovakia, shifts lost otherwise than on legally justifiable 
grounds, during the year in which the leave is granted but before the 
beginning of the leave, are deducted from the period of leave for the 
year in question ; shifts so lost after the leave has been taken are 
deducted from the leave period of the next year or years without 
compensation. For this purpose the undertakings must keep exact 
records of lost shifts, showing their number and the existence or lack 
of sufficient excuse for such absence. The works council, in collabora- 
tion with the management, decides each month which of the lost shifts 
are to be deducted from the leave period, and a list of these shifts is 
posted up every month at the pithead. An appeal may be locg d with 
the mining arbitration court against this decision. In an undertaking 
where there is no works council, the list of lost shifts is drawn up by 
the owner and the workers in agreement. In case of dispute the final 
decision rests with the district mining authority, cr, in territories 
formerly belonging to Hungary, with the mines commission or, in 
default of a separate mines commission, with the Mines Office. In 
Germany, Polish Upper Silesia, and the Saar unauthorised ard un- 
justified absences are deducted from the leave pericd without any 
compensation. Any dispute that may arise is settled by the manage- 
ment of the undertaking in collaboration with the legal representatives 
of the workers. In the Netherlands, if a worker has voluntarily absent- 
ed himself more than twice during the year preceding his holiday, 
this holiday is reduced by one day for each extra day’s absence. 

In Poland, on the contrary, if a worker unlawfully absents himself 
from work, the emoloyer may not withhold the worker’s annual leave 
unless the contract of employment is terminated on account of the 
absence. The days unlawfully lost by the worker may net be deducted 
from his annual leave without his consent. 


Loss of the Right to a Holiday 


As has been seen above, the right to a holiday for the following 
year may be suppressed in Germany, Polish Upper Silesia, and the 
Saar when the regulation prohibiting the worker from doing paid 
work while on leave has twice been broken. 

In these countries, and also in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Natal 
a worker who does not ask for his holiday cannot claim any comp: ns..- 
tion. 





1 In the Transvaal any worker who absents himself from work without 
adequate reason to the satisfaction of the management loses for each shift in respect 
of such absence ten shifts of his service qualifying him for leave. 
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The right to a holiday may also be lost in consequence of the 
termination of the contract of employment in certain conditions. 
In the German coalfield of Lower Silesia a worker who terminates his 
contract of employment loses his right to a holiday. This is also so 
in Poland if the worker himself terminates his contract or if it is 
terminated for reasons entitling the employer to terminate it without 
previous notice. An interruption of work entailed by compulsory or 
voluntary military service lasting for more than three months and 
entailing the termination of the contract of employment also deprives 
the worker of his right to annual leave. In Czechoslovakia, on the 
contrary, a worker who has given notice is entitled to such part of 
his paid leave a8 is due before the expiry of the notice. In Natal a 
worker who resigns or is discharged is not entitled to any remuneration 
for leave not taken. A worker may, however, decide to take his holiday 
at the termination of his employment; in this case (unless he has 
heen discharged for flagrant breach of duty), he receives holiday pay 
from the date of the termination of his emp!cyment for the period 
during which he does not work on any mine, but not for longer than 
the period of leave prescribed in the regulations for the service of 
such worker. 

If the contract of employment is terminated by the employer, 
the worker generally retains his right to a holiday. In Czechoslovakia 
a worker dismissed with due notice is entitled to such part cf his paid 
leave as is due before the expiry of the notice. In the German coal field 
of Lower Silesia a worker who is dismissed is entitled, before leaving 
the undertaking, to leave in proportion to the months of service 
actua!ly worked. The month of his departure does not count, and leave 
of less than one day is not granted; in case of dismissal without 
notice the right to a holiday is lost. In Poland, if the contract of 
employment of a worker who has already acquired the right to annual 
leave is terminated by the employer before the worker has been 
granted annval leave, the employer must pay his remuneration fcr 
the period of annual leave. A: has been seen above, however, the 
right to a holiday is lost if the contract is terminated for reasons 
entitling the employer to do so withcut previous notice. In Natal, 
if a wcrker is dismissed after six months’ service for no fault of his 
own, he receives six days’ holiday pay, and an extra day’s pay for 
each further month of service. This right, however, is lost if he is 
dismissed for some flagrant breach of duty. 










































Penalties 












In countries where the regulations on annual Jeave are contained 
in collective agreements, any infringement of the provisions of these 
agreements is punishable under ordinary law. In Pcland any person 
contravening the provisions of the Act concerning annual leave is 
hahble to a fine not exceeding 100 zloty or imprisonment fcr not more 
than one menth. No penalties are provided in the Czechoslovak 
legislation. In the Transvaal the leave system has no penalties applic- 
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able to the employer, in this case the Collieries Committee of the 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines, since the regulations were brought 
into operation by this body, on its own initiative, and it is at liberty 
to modify them or withdraw them if it wishes; the workers may be 
dismissed if they abuse the leave privilege. 


THE ACTUAL SITUATION 


Thanks to the vigilance of the factory inspectors and the trade 
associations concerned, the regulations are applied, and as a rule 
reflect the actual situation. Data as to the number of workers falling 
within the scope of these regulations will therefore give an approximate 
idea of the scale on which leave is granted. It may, indeed, safely 
be assumed that the number of workers employed in a colliery re- 
presents the number of workers receiving holidays with pay. If in 
addition the total number of working days lost on account of holidays 
with pay is known, and if we assume that al] the workers have had a 
holiday, then an elementary calculation will give the average number 
of days’ leave per worker. 

These two fundamental sets of figures, the number of workers 
employed and the tota] number of days’ leave, have been provided 
by Czechoslovakia, Germany, the Netherlands, Poland, and the Saar. 
They have been compiled separately (except in the Netherlands) 
for underground workers and surface workers; in Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, and Poland a distinction has even been made between 
different categories of workers, especially among underground workers. 


It must, however, be noted that Czechoslovakia, Germany, Poland, 
and the Saar have given the average number of workers employed 
in mines during 1927, whereas the figures for the Netherlands show 
the number of workers employed on 1 January 1928. Further, most 
of these statistics do not state whether the workers in ancillary under- 
takings (coke and briquette factories, etc.) are included in the number 
of surface workers or not. 

With these reservations as to comparability, the data have been 
arranged in the following table, together with the average number of 
days’ leave that each worker would have had if all the workers employed 
had actually had a holiday. 


It is obvious that this average number of days’ leave per worker 
is only an approximation; it is impossible to determine it accurately 
without knowing the total number of workers who actually had a 
holiday. Further, since the length of the holiday is generally pro- 
portional to the length of service of the worker, it would be valuable 
to know the number of workers in different groups who, according 
to the regulations, are entitled to holidays of different length, and the 
number of working days spent on holidays for each of these groups. 
But at present the statistics on holidays with pay do not give this 
information, which could only be obtained by a special enquiry. 
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It has seemed useful to add as an appendix some statistics 
provided by Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Poland, which contain 
details as to the various categories of workers, and, for Poland, the 
monthly distribution of holidays with pay. For Germany and Poland 
these data are compiled separately for the different coal fields. 


TABLE III. STATISTICS OF HOLIDAYS WITH PAY FOR MINERS 
IN 1927 





| 

Average number Number of days’ |Average number, 

| Country and category of workers of workers annual leave of days’ leave | 
employed with pay per worker * 
| : sw tee 

Germany : 

Underground workers * | 398,769 3,220,654 

Surface workers 2 107,104 769,947 

All workers * 537,242 4,193,807 


| Netherlands : 
All workers 164,699 


Poland : 
Underground workers 684,330 
Surface workers E 329,705 
All workers 1,014,035 


| Saar : 
Underground workers 53,8: 278,775 
Surface workers A 83,900 
All workers 71.6 362,675 


Czechoslovakia : 
Underground workers 45,399 265,480 
Surface workers 12,872 81,465 

All workers 58,271 346,945 





Total 816,325 6,082,161 





» This average number of days’ leave is calculated on the assumption that all the workers 
employed actually had a holiday. 

* Not including Saxony, and not including women and young persons. 

* Including Saxony, and including women and young persons in the other coalfields. 


To sum up, it is found that in five of the thirteen countries covered 
by the enquiry all the miners employed in collieries are entitled to 
annual holidays with pay, and that in two others certain categories 
of miners have the same right. It should also be noted that in the 
Netherlands the regulations concerning holidays have been amended 
since 1927 and become more favourable for the workers ; this is an 
indication of the steadily growing tendency to develop the system 
of holidays with pay. 

The statistical data collected show that in 1927 there were 816,325 
workers (assuming that all actually had their holiday) who received 
a total of 6,082,161 days of holidays with pay, making an average 
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of almost 7144 days per worker. As the total number of workers em- 
ployed in coal mines in the European countries covered by the enquiry 
was 2,255,768 in 19271, it will be seen that about 36 per cent. of the 
miners covered by this enquiry were entitled to annual holidays with 


pay. 
APPENDIX 


STATISTICS OF ANNUAL HOLIDAYS WITH PAY FOR MINERS 
IN 1927, IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, GERMANY, AND POLAND 


Germany 
A. Prussian Coalfields * 





Group of workers and coalfield 


Average number of 
workers in 1927 


Number of shifts lost 
in 1927 on account of 
holidays with pay 





Hewers : 
Upper Silesia 
Lower Silesia 
Dortmund 
Lower Rhine, left bank 
Aachen 


Other underground workers : 
Upper Silesia 
Lower Silesia 
Dortmund 
Lower Rhine, left bank 
Aachen 


Surface workers : 
Upper Silesia 
Lower Silesia 
Dortmund 
Lower Rhine, left bank 
Aachen 


All workers (including women and 
young persons) : 
Upper Silesia 
Lower Silesia 
Dortmund 
Lower Rhine, left bank 
Aachen 








8,812 
11,103 
175,282 
7,015 
9,842 


31,756 
9,931 
131,468 
5,814 
7,746 


11,116 
7,331 
79,810 
3,774 
5,073 


538.000 
29,032 
391,77 
16,964 
22,944 





69,507 
110,155 
1,652,215 
67,977 
63,843 


156,780 
64,633 
965,256 
40,738 
29,550 


76,864 
53,856 
581,962 
26,279 
30,986 


309,320 
231,110 
3,203,938 
135,441 
124,472 





4 Zeitschrijt fur das berg-, H. ten und Sutusmemvesch, 1928, 2. Statistische Lieferung. 





1 For Czechoslovakia, Germany, the Netherlands, Poland, and the Saar, the 
figures used in the present enquiry have been taken for this estimate ; for Belgium, 
France, and Great Britain the figures are taken from the enyuiry into wages. 
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B. Free State of Saxony * 


Average number of workers in 1927 


Number ot shifts lost in 1927 on account of holidays 
with pay 


1 Beilage zum Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1928, No. 16. 


Czechoslovakia ! 





Number of working 
Average number of | days (shifts) lost in 1927 
Category of workers workers in 1927 on account of statutory 
holidays with pay 











Underground workers : 


Hewers 18,831 139,065 


Haulers 19,944 77,741 


Other adult workers 5,996 47,659 
628 1,015 





Young persons 





Total 45,8399 265,480 





Surface workers : 
Skilled workers 37,780 
Other adult workers 37,983 
Young persons 224 


Women 5,478 





Total 81,465 





Grand total 346,945 














1 Rapports de lV’ Office statistique de la République tchécoslovaque, IXth Year (1928), Nos. 55-57. 
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Labour Problems in Sugar-Beet Production 
in Denmark, Germany, and Sweden 


The League of Nations has recently paid some attention to the 
difficulties arising out of the over-production of sugar, both cane aud 
beet, since the war. In June 1928 the Economic Committee of the 
League was requested by the Council of the League to consider the 
economic difficulties arising between producing nations out of this 
overproduction, and, after hearing expert evidence, drew up a Report}, 
which, while it abstained from any recommendation for immediate 
international action, frankly acknowledged that difficulties exist-d. 
In the course of this report a short reference was made to the la}. ir 
side of the question, especially in reference to beet-sugar : 


The labour problem in relation to the sugar industry must 
be examined. Beet growing, as a highly intensive form of cultiv 
provides employment for a considerable portion of the rural px 
tion, whose numbers would be greatly reduced if this crop wer, 
continued ; the sugar factories enable many field labourers to es 


good wages during the winter months when they would otherwise ° 


be unemployed. In terms of men’s working years, the number of 
hands employed in intensive farming on good soil, without beet 
crops, is 3 per 25 hectares ; in the same conditions, with 10 per cent. 
beet crops, it is 5 per 25 hectares, with 20 per cent. beet crops 6 per 
25 hectares, and with 30 per cent. beet crops about 7.5 por 25 hectares. # 


A description of labour conditions surrounding ‘ cultivation 
of cane sugar in Cuba has already been given in this s&eview.? It is 
the purpose of the present article to give some consideration to the 
labour problems involved in sugar-beet cultivation in three European 
countries, Denmark, Germany, and Sweden. 

The cultivation of sugar-beet creates special labour conditions. 
In the first place, there is the amount of labour that has to be expended 
on sugar-beet, to which reference has already been made in the quota- 
tion given above; this has had repercussions on systems of paying 
wages. In the second place, the work has become rather a speciality 
of certain groups of workers. In the third place, the particular soil 
and climate needed for the cultivation of sugar-beet has restricted 
the area for that cultivation, while the great weight of the roots has 
made it impossible to transport them long distances to the factories ; 
this has meant that extra labour has had to be brought into the culti- 





1 LEAGUE OF NATIONS, ECONOMIC ORGANISATION: The World Sugar Situation. 
Report by the Economic Committee of the League of Nations. II. Economic and 
Financial. 1929. II. 30. Geneva, 1929. 32 pp. 

2 This passage is quoted in the document mentioned in the preceding note 
from a Memorandum by Mr. F. O. Licnt (League of Nations Dc cument, C. 148. 
M. 57. 1929. II, p. 25). 

8 Inte-national Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 3, Sept. 1929, pp. 424-429. 
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vation districts in order to carry out cultivation operations. This 
extra labour has often been alien labour, but post-war conditions have 
caused Governments to change their policy on this question, as will 
be described below. 


Hicu LAsour REQUIREMENTS OF BEET GROWING 


Figures on the amount of labour required are certainly very strik- 
ing, but there are some remarkable differences between the three 
countries examined. 
(Figures for Germany may be taken first. Systematic records are 
lacking, but the estimates and figures below are the results of obser- 
vations by persons well acquainted with sugar-beet cultivation. 
There; are two principal methods of making estimates or of keeping 
reqorils. It is possible, in the first place, to estimate or record the aver- 
a‘ umber of days required per year for sugar-beet cultivation and 
pare this number with the average number required for any 

| specified crop ; in the second place, it is possible to compare 
Jabour requirements for all crops, (a) with and (b) without 
tivation of sugar-beet. 

.ne usual estimate on the first method is to reckon another hundred 
nan-days of labour per year and per hectare for sugar-beet cultiva- 
tion over and above what would be required for cereal cultivation. 
Records for a single farm are available for different periods and roughly 
bear out this estimate. On this farm, great efforts were made to reduce 
labour requirements over the period indicated. 





4s 


” ied Man-days of labour per hectare per year 
Wheat Sugar-beet 
1900 42 138 
1919-1923 (average) 29 110 
1894-1923 (average) 36 135 





On the basis of this figure of an extra requirement of one hundred 
man-days of labour for sugar-beet, it has been argued that, were the 
present area of sugar-beet cultivation in Germany of 400,000 hectares 
to be reduced to cereals, this would mean a total loss of 40,000,000 
working days, or, reckoning 300 working days per year for each man, 
total unemployment for 134,000 agricultural workers. 

The comparison of annual labour requirements for all crops with 
and without sugar-beet cultivation yields the following estimates and 
figures. 

An estimate for a farm of 60 hectares was as follows : 


Man-days of male labour * 


Rotation per hectare per year 
Winter and spring cereals and fallow 11.1 
Norfolk crop rotation 21.1 
Heavy beet cultivation (20 ha. beet, 10 ha. peas, 
30 ha. cereals) 39.5 





? The computation has been made by the International Labour Office on the basis that 
women’s labour equals two-thirds of men’s. Several authorities using this source have simply 
added women’s and men’s labour together, but this appears inadvisable. 
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Records are, cf course, more satisfactory, and an actual set of 
records for Silesian farms in 1926, made on this method, appears 
reliable, as the number of farms dealt with is large. The farms are 
grouped according to the percentage of their area cultivated in all 
kinds of beet and in sugar-beet respectively. 


Percentage of area Man-days of labour’ Percentage of area Man-days of labour' 
of farm under beet per hectare of farm under per hectare 
(all kinds) per year sugar-beet per year 


10-15 42 5-7 45 
15-20 45 7-10 47 
20-25 49 10-15 51 
25-30 49 15-20 53 
30-40 + 20-30 52 


* Men over 20 years = 1; migrant women = 0.8; other women over 17 and youths between 
17 and 20 = 0.66; labour under 17 years of age = 0.33. 


The records show that sugar-beet requires more labour than other 
beet, but that labour requirements did not increase in exact proportion 
to the enlargement of the beet area within the farm, perhaps because 
a large beet area admits of a more rational use of labour. 


One other piece of evidence may be cited, which does not entirely 
conform with what is given above. This evidence is a statement from 
a German agricultural workers’ trade union setting forth a normal 
time-table for sugar-beet cultivation in Central Germany on fields 
at a distance of two kilometres from a farm ; it shows 55 days’ labour 
per hectare (or about 50 if women’s labour is reduced to men’s labour 
units) to be required for sugar-beet cultivation for summer and harvest 
operations only. Direct comparison with the all-the-year-round figures 
given above (138, 110, and 135 man-days per hectare per year) is not 
possible ; but as admittedly the bulk of the sugar-beet operations fall 
in summer and harvest time the estimate of labour requirements 
appears to be a good deal lower ; it conforms better with statements 
from Denmark and Sweden, although these indicate labour require- 
ments lower still. 

Figures for Sweden and Denmark are as follows. In Scania the 
number of hours (not days) of men’s labour ! utilised on sugar-beet 
work per hectare per year is stated to be 875, and in Denmark 566. 
On the basis of a 10-hour working day this makes 87.5 and 56.6 days’ 
labour per year respectively, which is very much less than the amount 
of labour stated to be required for sugar-beet work in Germany. It 
is not easy to account either for the differences in labour requirements 
between Germany and Sweden or Denmark, or for the differences 
in these two countries themselves. Some of the differences may 
of course be attributed to climatic and physical conditions, to a 
different number of plants per unit area, and to different yields 
of the varieties of beet grown. Moreover, agricultural labour in 





1 Women’s labour in Denmark is taken to equal three-quarters of men’s labour ; 
in Sweden the calculation is made on the basis of the relation of the wage rates 
for women and men. 
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Germany is paid] at a much lower rate than in the two northern 
countries, and inside Germany Silesian wages are among the lowest, 
so that it is possible a lower degree of efficiency obtains in this country 
— which would mean, of course, a larger number of hours to be expended 
on any specified crop ; but even with this explanation the difference 
seems striking. The difference in sugar-beet labour requirements in 
Denmark and Sweden is also most remarkable. A Swedish report 
draws attention to differences in cultivation methods ; e.g. the Swedish 
beet field is hoed four times, the Danish only three times, during the 
summer ; the ratio of beets to the aggregate farmed area in Sweden 
is, On an average, 11 per cent., as against 18 per cent. in Denmark, 
which means that there is rather less labour required for keeping down 
weeds in Denmark, as the same piece of ground is more frequently 
cropped with beet. But none of these reasons account for the whole 
difference and the author of the Swedish report himself is compelled 
to assume that the Danish worker is more efficient than the Swedish 
worker. 

The differences become even more striking if the amount of ground 
assigned to each worker in the course of the season is compared in 
these two countries. In Sweden it is usually assumed that 1.5 hectares 
may be allotted to each worker for the summer work (more for the 
harvest), but in Denmark a worker is expected to deal with 2.5 to 
3 hectares during the summer. ! 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR REQUIREMENTS OVER THE YEAR 


It is possible that Danish workers are able to handle larger areas 
owing to the Danish custom of spreadirg the season in which sugar- 
beet work can be done. Sowings are made at intervals of a week, 
which means that subsequent cultivation operations are better distrib- 
uted. The question of the distribution of labour requirements through 
the summer is decidedly important. Compared with stock breeding 
and other all-the year-round cultivations, sugar-beet work is seasonal ; 
hut compared with other crop cultivations sugar-beet cultivation 
extends over a longer portion of the year than any other ; there are 
a number of summer cultivation operations which are mostly lacking 
in the case of other crops. 

Some interesting figures are available from two districts in Silesia. 
They show the monthly variations in the use of labour on root-culti- 





1 The following information, taken from a list of Danish farmers demanding 
casual labour for beet cultivation, shows the number of farms demanding workers 
able to deal with various specified areas : 

Area to be dealt with by worker (hectares) 2.2 2.75 3.8 3.85 4.4 4.95 5.5 
Number of farms requiring workers able 
to deal with specified area : 
In districts growing sugar and other beets 6 33 88 59 2 10 «18 
In districts growing sugar-beet only 5 17 2 16 7 — 3 
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vating farms (farms in Breslau cultivating sugar-beet, farms in 
Rothenburg not cultivating sugar-beet) in the form of index numbers, 
the average monthly use of labour for the whole twelve months 
being taken as 100 (calculated separately for each district). 


Index numbers 


Month Breslau * Rothenburg * 
January 93.4 87.1 
February 101.0 89.2 
March 95.5 93.8 
April 93.7 103.0 
May 99.5 104.8 
June 102.8 99.7 
July 104.6 107.7 
August 103.1 115.7 
September 102.5 112.8 
October 109.8 103.2 
November 99.4 95.3 
December 92.3 89.2 


' Farms recorded have, on an average, 20 per cent. of their area in sugar-beet, 10 per cent. 
in other roots, and 7.3 per cent. in meadow and pasture. 

* Farms recorded grow no sugar-beet, but have 16 per cent. of their area in other roots, and 
28.2 per cent. in meadow and pasture. 


In Rothenburg, which is not a sugar-beet district, the range 
throughout the year between the minimum and maximum labour 
requirements is 28.6 per cent. of the average, and during the months 
May to October, 16 per cent. In Breslau, which is a sugar-beet district, 
the range throughout the year is only 17.5 per cent., and from May 
to October, 10.3 per cent. 

However, it is worth noting that while sugar-beet and other beet 
cultivation has the effect of smoothing out oscillations of the general 
use of labour on the farm, the cultivation of the actual beet itself 
shows two distinct peaks in the course of the season. 


Corresponding index numbers of the monthly. variations in the 
use of labour for sugar-beet cultivation in Denmark and Sweden from 
May to November are as follows, the average monthly use of labour 
for the whole period of seven months being taken as 100 (calculated 
separately for each country) : 


Index numbers 





Month Denmark Sweden 
May 71 67 
June 146 150 
July 79 13 
August 8 1 
September 29 8 
October 225 330 
November 143 132 
Outside these months the labour used in beet cultivation is 


insignificant. 
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LaBouR SUPPLY 


From the labour point of view the characteristic of sugar-beet 
cultivation is that it invites into the labour market large bodies 
(i.e. bodies large for agriculture) of wage-paid workers recruited in 
gangs for large-scale enterprises. Even in Sweden, where there is 
relatively more cultivation of sugar-beet by means of family labour 
than in Denmark or Germany, nevertheless 80 per cent. of the total 
labour engaged on this crop is wage-paid and of this three-quarters 
is specially hired for this work. 

To procure the large amount of labour needed has always been a 
difficult problem. It is to be remarked that not all the labour employed 
is wage-paid all the year round ; some workers who are willing to work 
under the wage system in sugar-beet cultivation are themselves small- 
holders and cultivate their smallholdings during the rest of the year. 
This change-over from wage-paid to independent work makes the 
labour problems connected with sugar-beet cultivation specially 
intricate. 

There are three important points to be noted. The labour engaged 
is often engaged indirectly by means of recruiting agents, a system 
which is attended by all the usual undesirable effects ; it is largely 
composed of women ; and it is often alien labour—in fact, alien labour 
and smallholding labour, together with a few quite casual workers, 
makes up a good proportion of all sugar-beet workers. 


The ratio of female to male labour is illustrated by the requests 
for 90 per cent. of female labour usually forwarded to the German 
Central Office for Workers (Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale), when that 
Office is making up its lists of alien labour requirements (see below). 
Records of some of the German farms mentioned above show 2,405 
days of women’s labour to 774 days of men’s labour on one farm (the 
farm of 60 hectares already mentioned), and about 50 per cent. of 
women’s labour on other farms (the Silesian farms referred to on 
page 246), the proportion of women’s labour increasing on these farms 
with an increase either in all roots or in sugar-beet alone. In Sweden 
two-thirds or even more of the beet operations are done by women and 
children. Where native migrant labour is employed the proportion 
of women seems to be a little lower, as this labour is drawn particu- 
larly from poor smaliholding districts. In Denmark women’s labour 
preponderated over men’s labour before the war in sugar-beet work. 
Of 11,850 aliens employed in 1914 in Danish agriculture 10,100 were 
women ; since the war the situation has become quite different, as is 
detailed below. 

A great deal could be written of the vicissitudes of the demands 
for alien labour in Denmark and Germany, but owing to considera- 
tions of space only some of the more outstanding facts are here 
mentioned. Sweden is the only one of the three countries which, on 
the whole, has managed without alien labour; over a long period 
before the war only about 1,000 alien workers entered Sweden each 
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year for agricultural work, and since the war none. In Germany the 
problem of securing sufficient labour on the large sugar-beet farms 
has been crucial for many years. There is a small supply (between 
10,000 and 15,000) of native German migrant workers coming from 
other parts of the country, most of whom return each year to the same 
farm; otherwise sugar-beet farmers are dependent on alien workers. A 
marked feature before the war was the continued increase in the 
number of aliens admitted, an increase which seems to have steadily 
outstripped the increase in the sugar-beet area itself ; in other words, 
every additional hectare put under sugar-beet was the occasion of 
an influx of alien workers which was really greater than was necessary. 
The situation was no doubt due to the increasing shortage of agricul- 
tural labour generally. After the war there was for some time a con- 
siderable dearth of agricultura] labour and the German Central Office 
for Workers, when it was established in 1925, was authorised to 
engage labour abroad, but in the following years there was a labour 
surplus and it has since become the policy of the German Govern- 
ment to require the sugar-beet farmers, as far as possible, to dispense 
with alien labour. All alien workers have to be applied for through 
the Central Office, and the contingent which that Office is authorised 
to engage has been progressively cut down, from about 250,000 
before the war to 130,000 in 1926 and 100,000 in 1927. However, all 
alien workers coming in are allotted to sugar-beet work and none 
at all to general agricultural operations, so that the intimate connec- 
tion between sugar-beet cultivation and alien labour has been still 
further accentuated. One great difficulty is accommodation, which 
is still very poor ; farmers having accommodation suitable for national 
workers are not entitled to alien labour. 

The history of the bringing in of alien labour in Denmark 
is instructive, especially in view of the efforts made by Danish workers 
to ensure that only a minimum of alien labour shall be brought in 
and that what is brought in shall work under the same con- 
ditions as Danish labour. This is a reversal of their policy before the 
war, when Danish workers despised sugar-beet work, just because 
it was in the hands of non-Danish workers. Since they have demanded 
it for themselves the difficulty has rather been to acquire the special 
skill needed, and it is a point to be noted that sugar-beet work makes 
considerable demands on both the strength and the knack of the 
worker. 

Negotiations between employers and the Union of Agricultural 
Workers, with the Government intervening, were carried on in 1920, 
1921, 1922, and 1923, with varying results. The workers from the 
outset managed to establish the point that alien labour should not 
be brought in without their consent, the idea being to supply labour 
from home districts, that it should be governed by the terms of col- 
lective agreements made with Danish workers, that alien workers 
should have the right of combination, and that they should leave 
the country as soon as the sugar-beet work was over. Actually the 
number of workers brought in during these years was small, 800 in 
1920, 325 in 1921, none in 1922. Indeed, alien labour is now only 
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one-tenth of what it was before the war, although the area under 
sugar-beet in Denmark is larger than ever. The arrangements were 
interrupted in 1927, but it is known that the new Socialist-Radical 
Government will return to the principle of a joint committee of 
employers and workers. 


WAGES 


Sugar-beet wages are generally accounted an important source of 
earnings of the agricultural worker. Piece rates are normal for all 
operations in Sweden and Denmark, and at least for harvest work 
in Germany; as the work is heavy the earnings are comparatively 
good (i.e. when compared with ordinary agricultural earnings). Alien 
workers undoubtedly earn more than they would on ordinary agri 
cultural operations in their own country, while for national workers 
the principal cause of gain arises out of the fact that the earnings are 
largely additional to ordinary wages ; they are either actually paid 
as a supplement to annual wages in the case of workers in permanent 
employment on the farm, or they are additional in the sense that 
the worker’s wife and children assist in the operations and what they 
earn is additional to the family’s ordinary income ; in Germany it is 
apparently becoming more and more frequent to give out a certain 
area of beet as job work to a whole family. All these causes, together 
with the great actual volume of work that has to be done, combine 
to produce a general feeling that beet work is, to the worker, a valuable 
source of income, but actual records of earnings are not very iJluminat- 
ing. It is not possible in many cases to find out what the agricultural 
worker actually receives in the course of a season by beet work. 


In Germany the workers’ demand is for the substitution of piece 
rates for time rates. Piece rates are recommended in the texts of 
German collective agreements in agriculture, but the actual rates 
are not fixed in these agreements, and none of the texts of agreements 
that have come to the notice of the International Labour Office 
actually insist on piece rates for summer work. For harvest, however, 
piece rates are general and it is usually counted that a quarter of a 
hectare of harvested beets shall equal 414% normal working days at 
rates paid to permanent staff. Different rates for harvesting are fixed 
according to whether the roots have previously been loosened by 
ploughing ! (which makes the work much easier for the harvester), 
whether they have to be thrown into more or into fewer heaps (affect- 
ing distances for carrying the heavy roots), and whether the work 
has to be done before or after 1 November (risk of bad weather 
entitles to higher rates after that date). The clause in one collective 





1 Information from Silesian farms, where the piece-rates for harvesting beets 
ploughed loose were about one-third lower than those for beets not ploughed 
loose, did not show a corresponding difference in the output of the workers. It may 
be that the weather conditions in the year under investigation were such that it 
made no difference whether the beets had been ploughed or not. 
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agreement that casual! labour must not be paid at higher rates than 
permanent staff goes to prove that the work is in general considered 
well paid and a source of gain. 

In Sweden piece rates per unit area are usual both for summer 
operations and for harvest work in the autumn. They are either 
fixed for summer work (as a whole or separately for singling and for 
hoeing) and for autumn work (usually higher rates in November) 
separately, or for both summer and autumn work together. Collective 
agreements have sometimes been used for the fixing of rates, but 
their conclusion has not always been possible ; in the latter cases the 
employers’ organisations have issued a sort of standard contract. The 
1921 collective agreement stipulated rates varying according to 
output per hectare. 

In Denmark the arrangements referred to above as made since 
1920 between employers and employed have included the laying 
down of piece rates, which are fixed for all operations separately. A 
supplement is paid if beets are not ploughed loose ; rates are fixed 
according to the number of plants per hectare; and higher rates 
are paid according to special arrangements if the roots are much 
entangled with weeds. 

Particularly interesting arrangements have been made since 1922 in 
this country with the object of securing to the worker minimum earnings 
which shall be in a definite relation to the possible profits of the farm. 
Sugar-beet growers are paid by the beet-crushing factories on the 
basis of the average wholesale price of white sugar during the season 
following the harvesting of the crop. These actual wholesale prices 
cannot be ascertained until the May following the November harvest. 
A dispute arose in 1922 owing to the extremely uncertain prices 
prevailing. The farmers proposed a wage which was less than half 
that of the previous year ; this was so unsatisfactory to the workers 
that other proposals had to be made. They were as follows and have 
prevailed since. An instalment of wages—which is in fact a minimum 
wage — is paid at the conclusion of the harvesting season and this 
instalment is as nearly as possible the estimated value of 6,000 kilo- 
grams of sugar-beet per 0.55 hectares cultivated and harvested. When 
in the following May the actual value of 6,000 kilograms of beet can 
be ascertained on the basis of the wholesale sugar prices, the workers 
receive any balance owing to them as an additional wage ; but should 
the price of sugar be particularly low, so low as not to have justified 
even the initial wage, no deduction is made from what the workers 
have already received. In this way the first payment is a true minimum 
guarding the workers against suffering from a break in prices. The 
actual figures during the first year of working of this arrangement are 
interesting, for by insisting on a postponed balance the workers 
received more than twice what they would have received if they 
had accepted any arrangement made at the time of harvesting. In 
1925 and 1927 the initial wage acted as a true minimum, but in 1922, 
as already stated, and also in 1923, the postponed balance was actually 
greater than the initial payment. The system is a sort of sliding 
scale rather than of profit sharing. 
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WAGES FOR SUGAR-BEET WORK, PRICES OF BEET, AND INDEX NUMBERS 
OF THE COST OF LIVING IN DENMARK, 1920-1927 





| 

Wages per 0.55 hectare 1d 

| Price of beet ‘ome ae 
per 100 kg. = . 

Postponed | 1914 100) | 

wage | 








kr. 
262 
287 
199 





204 
214 
219 
184 





176 




















As a rule, the workers are boarded by the farmers, but, according 
to a practice now common in Danish agriculture, they pay the farmers 
for their board. This payment is generally also stipulated in the 
collective agreements and is the same for all agricultural workers. 
A single agreement has the interesting stipulation that if the work 
per hectare on beet exceeds a certain number of days, the payment 
for board shall be raised ; it is obvious that the purpose of this clause 
is to accelerate the work. 


It will be seen from the remarks made above that the amount 
of exact information concerning labour conditions and labour earnings 
in sugar-beet work is not very great ; however, the general conditions 
attending sugar-beet employment are pretty well known and there 
can be no reasonable doubt but that sugar-beet cultivation is produc- 
tive of much employment — and, on the whole, comparatively well- 
paid employment — for agricultural workers. Apart from its impor- 
tance as an agricultural crop — an importance which need not be 
described here but which is always greatly emphasised by the grower 
himself — sugar-beet cultivation exercises an important smoothing- 
out effect on the distribution of employment over the year, even if it 
can itself create certain uncomfortable peaks of employment during 
the summer. Its importance in setting up currents of seasonal labour 
migration to and from different countries has diminished since the war; 
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but it must not be forgotten that there has been a gradual replacement 
of alien migration by native migration, which only escapes remark 
because it is often not so carefully registered as alien migration com- 
monly is. Considered from the labour point of view, the extension 
or shrinkage of the European sugar-beet areas is of some importance, 
and needs to be carefully watched by labour interests. 


Earnings of Factory Workers in the 
United States, 1899 to 1927’ 


Statistics of earnings in manufacturing industries in the United 
States are compiled at regular intervals in the Federal Census and 
make possible a nation-wide survey. These data, supplemented by 
indexes of employment and other payroll statistics, enable a review 
to be made of the average actual earnings of factory workers in each 
year from 1899 to 1927. The index number of “real wages’’, calculated 
by relating the statistics of actual earnings to those of the cost of 
living, show that real wages fall in years of depression. This differs 
from conclusions drawn from the relation of wage rates to the cost 
of living, which usually show that “real wage rates’ actually rise 
during periods of depression. The difference is due to the fact that 
wage rates seldom vary as sharply as retail prices, while in periods 
of depression unemployment more than offsets the inertia of wage 
rates. 

The statistics of earnings show that apart from cyclical fluctuations 
the real earnings of American factory workers kept to a nearly constant 
level from 1899 to 1915. During the war they increased, but the 
gain was temporarily cancelled in the business collapse of 1921. 
Subsequently the advance was renewed and a level attained much 
higher than that before the war. These movements are shown by the 
statistics in table I. 





1 Data from: UnirED STaTEs, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, BUREAU OF THE 
Census: Earnings of Factory Workers, 1899 to 1927. An Analysis of Pay-Roll 
Statistics. By Paul F. BrissENDEN. Census Monographs X. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1929. xxi + 424 pp. $1.50. 








TABLE I. AVERAGE ACTUAL MONEY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS, AND INDEX NUMBERS 
OF REAL EARNINGS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1899-1927 





Average Index numbers (1914 = 100) 


actual 


money earnings Actual a : 
money earnings | ©°St of living Real earnings 








74 105 
76 103 
78 105 
80 108 
103 


101 
112 
115 





1908 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 617 


1914 576 
1915 608 
1916 768 
1917 869 
1918 1,104 


1919 1,212 
1920 1,488 258 126 
1921 1,047 182 103 
1922 1,171 203 122 
1923 1,317 229 146 


1924 1,310 227 169 135 
1925 1,402 243 170 143 
1926 1,436 249 173 144 
1927 ! 1,373 238 171 140 




















1 The figures of earnings for 1927 have been extrapolated from the estimates for 1925, with 
the aid of the indexes of employment and of payroll published by the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. 


The position in the various industries is illustrated by table II, 
which shows, for male wage earners, the percentage changes in average 
real earnings in the periods 1899-1925, 1914-1925, and 1899-1914. 
The table also shows, in dollars of 1914 purchasing power, the estimated 
amounts of average real earnings of male wage earners in 1899 and 
1925. The industries are arranged in the order of the degree of change 
in average real earnings between 1899 and 1925. These percentages 
do not show that the greatest increases in real earnings have occurred 
in industries which in 1899 had low levels of average earnings, although 
the brick, tile, and terra-cotta industry and the automobile bodies 
and parts industry are striking exceptions. On the other hand, most 
of the industries which experienced either net declines or very small 
gains in real earnings over the period 1899-1925 had high wage levels 
in 1899; tobacco is a notable exception. An examination of the 
dollar amounts shows that nearly half of the industries retained the 
same or nearly the same earnings rank in 1925 as in 1899. 





TABLE II. CHANGES IN PURCHASING POWER OF AVERAGE EARNINGS 
OF MANUFACTURING LABOUR (MALE WAGE EARNERS), 
BY INDUSTRIES, 1899-1925, 1914-1925, AND 1899-1914, 
AND CORRESPONDING AMOUNTS, 1899 AND 1925 





Percentage change in average | Estimated average 
real earnings real earnings * 


Industry inndiiedibny 
1899 -1925/1914-1925)1899-1914| 1899 1925 








Brick and tile, terra-cotta, and | $ $ 


fire-clay products 

Rubber tyres and inner tubes, 
and rubber goods not elsewhere 
specified 

Automobiles (motor vehicles) 

Automobiles, bodies and parts 

Furniture 

Printing and publishing, news- 
papers and periodicals 

Lumber and planing-mill products 

Printing and publishing (book 
and job) 

Woollen and worsted goods 

Paper and wood pulp 

Iron and steel, blast furnaces 

Clothing (women’s) 

Carpets and rugs, other than rag 

Clothing (men’s) 

Lumber and timber products 

Iron and steel, steel works and 
rolling mills 

Silk goods 

Knit goods 

All industries 

Confectionery 

Cars (steam-railroad) 

Shipbuilding (steel) 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies 

Bread and other bakery products 

Agricultural implements 

Cotton manufactures 

Foundry and machine-shop pro- 
ducts 

Chemicals 

Leather, tanned, curried, and 
finished 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

Railroad repair shops (steam) 

Mineral and soda waters 

Dyeing and finishing, textiles 

Liquors (malt) 

Glass 

Railroad repair shops (electric) 

Flour-mill and grist-mill products 

Petroleum refining 

Boots and shoes, not including 
rubber boots and shoes 

Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 

Shirts 

Smelting and refining, copper, 
lead, and zine —1 _— 688 


In dollars of 1914 purchasing power. ? From 1904. > 1904. * To 1923. 
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Similar information is given in table III to show the variations in 
real earnings among different States ; the period covered is 1899-192: 
and the averages are for wage earners of all sex and age groups com- 
bined. The States are arranged in the order of the degree of change 
in average real earnings between 1899 and 1923. The figures show 
that, almost without exception, the largest increases in real earnings 
have occurred in States that in 1899 had levels which were very low 
compared with the average for the whole country. This is especially 
true of North Carolina and South Carolina. Possible exceptions to 
the tendency illustrated by the Carolinas are Michigan, Ohio, and 
the District of Columbia. Michigan and Ohio, moreover, are the 
only States of major industrial importance that have achieved in- 
creases in real earnings of more than 40 per cent. over the whole 
25-year period. No fewer than 23 of the States suffered declines in 
average real earnings during the 15 years prior to the war. In the 
period 1914-1923 each State made gains, the increases ranging from 
4 per cent. in Arizona to 47 per cent. in North Carolina. For the 
whole 25-year period two States, Arizona and Montana, saw declines 
in average real earnings. States with low levels of average earnings 
in 1899 which failed to score considerable gains are virtually all 
Southern States—Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. A survey of the 
dollar amounts shows that the majority of the States remained 
stationary in rank, or nearly so. The States of the West and North- 
East had much higher earnings than those of the South, the Western 
States being somewhat higher than those in the North-East. As to 


relative changes in earnings, the situation is in general reversed ; 
there has been more rapid change in the South than in the other 
divisions, the next most rapid change having occurred in the North- 
East and the least rapid in the West. 





TABLE III. CHANGES IN THE PURCHASING POWER OF AVERAGE 
EARNINGS OF MANUFACTURING LABOUR, BY STATES, 
1899-1923, 1914-1923, AND 1899-1914, 

AND CORRESPONDING AMOUNTS, 1899 AND 1928 





Percentage change in average Estimated average 
real earnings real earnings? 





1899-1923 | 1914-1923 | 1899-1914 1899 1923 





$ 


North Carolina 
Michigan 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 
West Virginia 
Alabama 

Virginia 

Ohio 

District of Columbia 
Kentucky 

United States 
Maryland 

Indiana 

New Jersey 

Maine 

Towa 

Wyoming 

Illinois 

New York 

North Dakota 
Wisconsin 

Georgia 
Pennsylvania 
Oregon 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

California 
Tennessee 

Vermont 

Rhode Island 

New Hampshire 
Idaho 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Kansas 

Nebraska 
Minnesota 
Massachusetts 
Washington 
Missouri 

Texas 

Mississippi 
Louisiana 

New Mexico 

Utah 676 
Nevada 4 - 1,018 
South Dakota 1 704 
Colorado — 14 870 
Montana f — 12 1,005 
Arizona - - 14 1,007 
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* In dollars of 1914 purchasing power. 
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A summary of average nominal and real full-time and actual 
earnings by sex and age groups is given in table IV. The chief feature 
is the wide margins by which the earnings of women and children 
fall short of the earnings of men. 










TABLE Iv. SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED AMOUNTS OF AVERAGE 

EARNINGS IN THE UNITED STATES (ALL INDUSTRIES COMBINED), 

BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS, AND CENSUS YEARS, 
1899-1923 



















Sex, age group, and 1899 1904 1909 1914 1919 | 1921 1923 


type of earnings 












All groups : $ $ $ 
Full-time earnings : 
Nominal 525 590 643 719 | 1,433 | 1,462 | 1,548 








Real ! 






Actual earnings : 
Nominal 446 483 557 576 | 1,212 | 1,047 | 1,401 


Real ! 





















Men : 
Full-time earnings : 
Nominal 587 659 729 804 | 1,601 | 1,634 | 1,726 


Real } 











Actual earnings : 
Nominal 498 540 631 | 644 | 1,354/| 1,170} 1,562 


Real * 


















Women : 
Full-time earnings : 
Nominal 314 353 391 430 858 | 875 925 


Real ! 














Actual earnings : | 
Nominal 267 289 339 344 726 627 837 


Real ! 















Children : 
Full-time earnings : 
Nominal 179 200 | 222 244 487 497 525 


Real ! 












Actual earnings : 
Nominal 152 164 192 
Real ? 205 198 221 195 195 230 281 


















































* In dollars of 1914 purchasing power. 
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Statistics of Industrial Accidents 
in the United States in 1927 


The Bulletin from which the information given here is summarised * 
is the fifth of a series of reports issued since 1908 in which the important 
records of industrial accidents throughout the country are brought 
together. The information in the first three reports was based almost. 
entirely upon State or other official reports. In the fourth, however, 
published in 1927, in addition to the statistics of mines and quarries, 
of railways, and of the different State administrations, an attempt 
was made to collect directly from the States and from industry itself 
adequate statistics of accidents in manufacturing industries in such 
a manner as to make possible the computation of comparable accident 
rates. In the present Bulletin this record has been supplemented, and 
accident statistics in manufacturing industries (except the iron and 
steel industry, for which special statistics have been available since 
1913) are now available from 2,676 establishments employing over a 
million full-time workers, as compared with 1,282 establishments 
employing only a little over half-a-million full-time workers in 1925. 

The statistics in the present Bulletin are given in six groups: 
(1) accidents in manufacturing industries, referred to above (other 
than the iron and steel industry); (2) accidents in manufacturing 
industries as reported by the different States); (8) accidents in the 
iron and steel industry ; (4) accidents in mines, quarries, and metal- 
lurgical works ; (5) accidents on steam and electric railways ; (6) acci- 
dents in Federal Departments. These will be briefly summarised in 
turn. 


ACCIDENTS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (EXCEPT IRON 
AND STEEL) 


These figures, while much more complete than those for 1925 in 
the previous Bulletin, are vitiated by lack of comparability. The 
varying periods of disability covered by the accidents reported are the 
chief cause of difficulty; while in one State only disabilities are reported, 
fatalities being omitted ! In an attempt to minimise the effects 
occasioned by this difference in reporting accidents, the statistics are 
grouped on the basis of completeness of the reports received. Thus 
the statistics covering “all disabilities extending beyond the day of 
injury”, “all disabilities extending beyond two days”, “beyond three 





} UNITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF LaBour, BUREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS : 
Statistics of Industrial Accidents in the United States to the end of 1927. Bulletin 
No. 490. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. 
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days’, etc., are grouped together. It is interesting to note that the 
first group, which covered 17.2 per cent. of the total number of full- 
year workers in 1925, covered 56.6 per cent. in 1927, thus indicating 
a considerable increase in the States reporting all accidents. 

This non-comparability of the reports prevents the computation 
of any accident rates either for the States as a whole, or for any 
industry as a whole. Detailed tables are given, however, showing the 
number of cases and the frequency and severity rates for each industry 
in each State for the years 1925, 1926, and 1927. 


StaTE Reports OF ACCIDENTS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


In 1927, out of the 48 States of the United States 43 had compensa- 
tion laws, which form the basis for the reporting and tabulating of 
accident statistics. In certain States, however, no statistics are com- 
piled, so that information was received by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics in respect of 37 States for the year 1927. These figures show 
a total of 10,193 fatal accidents and 1,979,830 non-fatal accidents, 
although owing to the differences in the standard of reporting the 
figures, especially those of non-fatal accidents, do not form a homo- 
geneous total. 


ACCIDENTS IN THE [RON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


A special investigation into the accident record of the iron and 
steel industry has been made annually since 1910. This industry was 
selected for special treatment because of the high accident risk. The 
co-operating plants, which employ about 400,000 workers, keep 
complete records not only of accidents but also of exposure and of 
time loss, thus enabling true frequency and severity rates to be 
computed. During the whole of the period the accident risk has 
fallen, owing to the continuous and energetic effort of many of the 
plants to prevent accidents. The following table shows the extent of 
the decline : 

Period Frequency rate Severity rate 
(per 1,000,000 hours) (per 1,000 hours) 
1910-1914 59.2 4.1 
1915-1919 41.6 . 
1920-1924 33 .6 
1925-1927 24.5 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES, QUARRIES, AND METALLURGICAL WoRKS 


The statistics in this group are compiled by the Bureau of Mines, 
which issues very detailed annual reports of accidents, their duration 
and severity, and their classification by causes and location. The 
only serious omission is that of non-fatal accidents in coal mines, 
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for which no statistics are available. Fatal rates in coal mining and 
fatal and non-fatal rates in metal mines, quarries, and metallurgical 
works show little change in recent years, in contrast to the experience 
in the iron and steel industry and the railway service, where sub- 
stantial reductions are recorded. 


ACCIDENTS ON RaAILWways 


Very complete and detailed information on railway accidents is 
collected at quarterly intervals by the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission. The record goes back to 1888. For no other branch of 
American industry is such a long record available. 

On steam railways there has been a very marked downward 
tendency since 1913. The frequency rate among trainmen (per million 
hours’ exposure) has been halved since 1916 (from 1.38 in 1916 to 
0.66 in 1927 for fatalities, and from 48.94 to 25.30 for injuries). For 
electric railways, the statistics are at present very limited and the 
latest figures are for the year 1924. 


ACCIDENTS IN THE FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 


The last group of official accident statistics consists of those 
relating to civil employees of the Central Government Departments, 


compiled by the United States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion. For Departments employing about half-a-million employees, the 
frequency rate per million hours’ exposure was 15.0 (0.25 for fatal 
and 14.75 for non-fatal accidents). These rates, it should be noted, 
are not very satisfactory. The corresponding rate for the iron and 
steel industry was 22.0, and for a group of selected plants in that 
industry it was only 5.3 in 1927. 


SUMMARY OF ACCIDENT STATISTICS 


The following table summarises the figures availabie for the year 


1927. 


Group Fatal Non-fatal 
accidents accidents 


Accidents reported by States (37) 10,193 1,979,830 
Iron and steel industry 245 23,093 
Mines, quarries, metallurgical works : 
Coal mines 2,231 - 
Metal mines 352 25,13: 
Quarries 135 13,459 
Metallurgical works 15 1,653 
Coke ovens 25 1,285 
Railways : 
Steam 1,569 88,223 
Electric (1924) 339 32,320 
Federal Departments 357 20,190 
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The available statistics thus cover about 15,000 fatal cases. It is 
not possible to give the total of non-fatal accidents, owing to the 
differences in the scope of the returns for non-fatal cases, and to the 
important omission of non-fatal cases in coal mining. It has been 
estimated that there are between 20,000 and 25,000 fatal industrial 
accidents in the United States each year. The only important groups 
which are omitted from this survey are accidents in agriculture, in 
building and constructional work, and in land transport. These are 
also the three chief groups which are omitted from the British statistics. 

This Bulletin on the accident statistics of the United States makes 
a distinct advance on its predecessors, and the information on indus- 
trial accidents is now very much more complete than was the position 
even only ten years ago, thanks to the efforts of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics and of accident prevention organisations such as the 
National Safety Council. American accident rates are in many cases 
still considerably above those of the industrial countries of Europe, but 
strenuous efforts are being made to reduce the incidence of accidents 
by means of propaganda and adequate statistics, and this Bulletin 
marks a notable milestone in that progress. 








STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these per- 
centages are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect 
of their members, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered 
by unemployment insurance laws. For some countries for which no 
such data are available information is given as to the numbers 
registered at various dates at the employment exchanges as unem- 
ployed or the number of unemployed workers who have received 
assistance. Table Ii gives index numbers of employment for certain 
countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables are 
compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in which 
they are published. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany | Australia Belgium 





Trade Unemployment insurance 


Trade unionists unionists societies 








Wholly Partially | Wholly Partially 
unemployed unemployed in receipt | Number | Per unemployed unemployed 


of unem- 
benefit 








| 
Per Number 


° 
° 
= 
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: | Number cont. | Number | P 
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1928 Dec. ,760| 16.7 | 336,270 1,702,342 y | 9.9 | 11,988 

391,970 1,721,594 22657 
,015,843) 22.3 | 407,128 1,518,710 28,772 
765,224| 16.9 | 364,820 1.456,234 | 39, . 6,025 
505,400] 11.1 | 324,515 1,125,968 2,507 
419,373 315,191 807.750 2,382 
393.749} 8.5 | 308,699 722 948 9 2.559 
395.202) 8.6 | 315,739 710,499 4,037 
410.48i| 8.9 | 322,824 725,757 | 3,200 
442 312| 9.6 | 315.150 | 748,610 3 492 
498 604| 109 | 319.489 $89.492 * | $261 
634,790| 13.7 | 351,947 1,200,396 ° 6,877 


28,218 
24.945 
42,197 
21,519 
12,361 
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11,194 
16 452 
15 614 
16 714 
13 930 
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Number on | 
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percentages j | 
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1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE 1 (cont.) 








Canada j Denmark Estonia United States Finland. 


| 


Austria 


ree City of) | 





Compulsory 


imsurance 


Trade oa Tr 


Date 
Number | ‘2 
unemployed| Number 
in receipt | Uem- 
of benefit | Moved 


(end of month) 
Per 
cent. 


ployment fends 


Za | Danzig | 
i 


ade union unem- 


} of 

| umem- 
| ployed 
regis- 
tered 


| Number 


unem- 
ployed 


on 


Number 


Trade | 
unionists | Number | 


remaining | Percentage 


unem- 


employed | 


live register ployed 


of 


unem- 
ployed 
registered 








on 


po rr 6 & co 
>» Go & 2 le be to 


1928 Dec. 
1929 Jan. 


237,661 
245,984 
264,148 
225,035 
167,107 
130,469 
110,266 
104,399 
101,845 
104.947 
125 850 
167.487 
266,567 


Number on 
whivh ‘atest | 
percentages | 
are based 


France 


Date 
unem- 


ployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


| Number 
(end of month) | 


1928 Dec. 
1929 Jan. 
Feb. 


Number on 
which latest | 
percentages 
are based 
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| 
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— 
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212,716 


Approximate 


67,850" 
75,900" 
81,090" 
59.590! 
36,460! 
31,000? 
28,000! 
26.900! 
25,500" 
24.260" 
27,500" 
34. 00° 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Compulsory 


Wholly 


waned ed 


Number 


1,083,207 
1,169,633 
1,161,184 
1,003.575 


viv 


945,820 


900,562 | 


884,°49 
881.189 
918,550 
937,795 
992 69 
1,061,618 
1,071,849 


‘Per 
cent. | 


0 DWAIN How ~ 


insurance 


" Vemupese ry 
stoppages 


Number 


250,404 | 
296,104 
292,680 
200,210 | 
235,555 | 
276,922 
279,105 | 
296,318 
280 332 | 
265,627 | 
261 711 
263 987 | 
272,311 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
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1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published "’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received” 
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TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 
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1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
*® These series have been rectified, and are published monthly from 1 July onwards. 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published ’’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 


Migration Movements 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM THE UNITED STATES IN 1928-1929! 


During the year ending 30 June 1929 the total number of aliens 
admitted to the United States was 479,827, a decrease of 21,304 or 
4.3 per cent. as compared with the previous year. Alien departures 





1 UnITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF LAROUR, BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION : 
Analysis of Statistics of Immigration for June 1929, and Anual Report of the 
Commis .ioncr General cf Immigration for the Fiscal Year ended 20 June 1929. 
For corresponding statistics for 1927-1928, cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XIX, No. 2, Feb. 1929, pp. 265-267. 
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also decreased, the number dropping from 274,356 in the year 1927- 
1928 to 252,498 in 1928-1929. The net increase in the population 
of the country was approximately the same in both years, namely, 
226,275 in 1927-1928 and 226,829 in 1928-1929. 

With regard to statistics of emigrants and immigrants, it may be 
recalled that there are two sets of such statistics. One records the 
number of immigrant aliens (i.e. those whose permanent residence 
has been outside the United States and who intend to stay a year 
or more in the United States) and the number of emigrant aliens 
(i.e. those whose permanent residence has been in the United States 
and who intend to reside one year or more outside the United States). 
The other records the number of immigrants according to their clas- 
sification under the quota system. Most of the statistics given below 
are based on the first of these classifications, and only the final para- 
graph relates to the quota classification. 


Statistics of Alien Migrants 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted in 1928-1929 was 
279,678 (307,255 '), a decrease of 9 per cent. The total for 1928-1929 
was the lowest since 1918-1919, when 141,132 immigrants entered the 
country. The total number of emigrant aliens was 69,203 (77,457), 
showing a net immigration of 210,475 (229,798). The decrease in the 
number of immigrant aliens in 1928-1929 was largely confined to three 
countries, the Irish Free State, Canada, and Mexico. Immigration 
from the Irish Free State dropped from 24,544 to 17,676, or 28 per 
cent.; from Canada it dropped from 73,154 to 64,440, or 12 per cent.; 
and from Mexico 59,016 to 40,154, or 32 per cent. There was an in- 
crease from nearly all the other countries, particularly from England, 
Scotland, and Sweden. It is also of interest to note that there were 
altogether 46,751 immigrants from Germany, 21,327 from Great 
Britain, 18,008 from Italy, 9,002 from Poland, and 8,877 from Sweden. 
The corresponding number of alien emigrants was 6,330 to Germany, 
7,665 to Great Britain, 12,311 to Italy, 2,273 to Poland, and 975 to 
Sweden. 

The occupations of the immigrant aliens were : 


Category 1928-1929 1927-1928 
Professional 10,138 10,931 
Skilled 51,341 58,928 
Miscellaneous 98,505 112,304 


No occupation (including 
women and children) 119,694 125.092 


Of the miscellaneous category 26,192 (36,218) were labourers and 
31,841 (78,751) were servants. The corresponding numbers of alien 
emigrants were : 





1 Figures in parentheses are those for 1927-1928. 
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Category 1925-1925 1927-1928 


Professional | 3,680 3,644 
Skilled 9,118 10,524 
Miscellaneous 34,112 41,233 
No occupation (including 

women and children) 22,293 22,056 


The number of alien emigrants classified as labourers was 23,027 
(29,896) and as servants 4,313 (4,353). 

During the year 1928-1929, 18,127 aliens were denied admission 
to the United States (18,839) and 12,908 were deported after having 
been admitted (11,625). The principal cause in both cases (17,337 
rejections and 6,874 deportations), was the absence of a proper 
visa under the Immigration Act of 1924. Practically all the rejections 
took place at land border ports. 


Quota Statistics 


Of the 479,327 aliens of all classes admitted to the United States, 
99,974 were non-immigrants as defined in the Act of 1924 (Govern- 
ment officials, temporary visitors, etc.), 232,435 were non-quota 
immigrants (including 101,007 returning residents, 97,251 natives 
-of non-quota countries, and 30,313 husbands, wives, and unmarried 
children of United States citizens), and 146,918 were quota immigrants. 
It may be added that the total number of quota immigrants admissible 
under the law was 164,647. 


IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA IN 1928-1929 ! 


The number of immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year 
ending 31 March 1929 totalled 167,722 (151,597 in 1927-1928), this 
number including 6,445 British harvesters who came over for a short 
period only and returned to Great Britain within the year. 

Of these immigrants, 58,880 (35 per cent.) were British, 30,560 
(18 per cent.) were from the United States, and 78,282 (47 per cent.) 
from other countries. In addition to the above, 33,798 Canadians 
returned from the United States. 

Figures for emigration from Canada are not available, 

The following list shows the classification of immigrants by ethno- 
graphical origin : 





1 For corresponding figures for 1927-1928, cf. Monthly Record of Migration, 
Aug. 1928, p. 287, and for the final figures for that fiscal year, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 5, May 1929, p. 730. 
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Origin Immigrants 


Other races (cont.) 


Origin Immigrants 


British : 


English 
Irish 
Scotch 
Welsh 


30,355 
9,199 
16,137 
3,189 


58,880 


Preferred races : 
Belgian 
Danish 
Dutch 
Finnish 
French 
German 
Icelandic 
Norwegian 
Swedish 
Swiss 


1,222 
3,311 
1,599 
3,651 
745 
12,806 
24 
2,434 
3,297 
490 


29,579 


United States 


Other races : 
Albanian 
Arabian 
Armenian 
Austrian 
Bohemian 
Bulgarian 
Croatian 


30,560 


28 


1 


17 
409 


8 


282 
990 


Czech 
Dalmatian 
East Indian 
Estonian 
Greek 
Italian 
Japanese 
Jewish 
Jugoslav 
Lettish 
Lithuanian 
Magyar 
Maltese 
Moravian 
Negro 
Persian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Rumanian 
Russian 
Ruthenian 
Serbian 
Slovak 
Spanish 
Spanish-American 
Syrian 
Turkish 


Total 48,703 


Grand total 167,722 


The occupations of the immigrants were as follows : 


Occupational group 


Farming class 

Labouring class 
Mechanics 

Trading class 

Mining class 

Female domestic servants 
Other classes 


Adult males 


73,028 
6,041 
7,969 
4,381 

703 


2,789 


Children 


14,067 
1,571 
1,450 

954 
136 


Adult females 


6,109 
995 
2,029 
1,812 
116 
16,241 


13,060 14,321 


The destination of the immigrants by Provinces was as follows: 
Manitoba, 57,651 ; Ontario, 47,656 ; Quebec, 18,659 ; Alberta, 16,243 ; 
Saskatchewan, 14,789; other Provinces and Territories, 12,724. 
There was a considerable increase in the number going to Manitoba, 
bringing that Province into the first place, whilst the numbers going 
to other Provinces show no important change. ! 

The preliminary figures for immigration during the half-year 
from April to September 1929 (inclusive) show a total immigration 
of 120,338, a 3 per cent. decrease on the figure for the corresponding 
period of 1928. Of these, 51,781 came from Great Britain, an increase 
of 6,905 on the corresponding period of 1928, 20,709 from the United 











1 These figures are only preliminary, and are drawn from the Labour Gazette, 
Ottawa, May 1929. 
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States, 21,891 from North-West Europe, and 25,957 from other parts 
of the world, there being representatives of 23 different races. In 
addition, 17,676 Canadians resident in the United States returned to 
the land of their birth. ! 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM PALESTINE IN 1928 2 


The net emigration registered in 1927 for the first time since 1918 
still continued in 1928, though it had dwindled to negligible propor- 
tions (36 persons). There were 3,086 immigrants (1,242 men, 1,102 
women, and 742 children), including in this figure 1,866 travellers 
and others who received permission to remain. 

The movement of Jews shows that there were 2,178 Jewish im- 
migrants (849 men, 775 women, and 554 children), as against 2,168 
emigrants, there being thus a net inflow of 10 persons. 

The table below shows total and Jewish migration for the years 
1925, in which year the highest immigration was recorded, to 1928. * 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM PALESTINE, 1925-1928 





Immigration or emigration 1925 1926 








Total immigration 34,641! 13,910 


Total emigration : 


Persons resident in Pales- 
tine prior to 1 July 1920 2,419 2, 1,414 


Settlers since that date 1,681 1,708 





Total 4,100 





Net total immigration (+) 
or emigration (—) + 30,541 3,383 





Jewish immigration 33,8011 2,713 


Jewish emigration : 


Persons resident in Pales- 
tine prior to 1 July 1920 660 


Settlers since that date 1,681 











Total 2,341 





Net Jewish immigration (+) 
or emigration (—) + 31,460 




















* It should be noted that the average annual immigration from June 1921 to the end of 
1924 was 9,872, Jews 9,401. 





1 Canada, 30 Nov. 1929. 

* For corresponding figures for 1927, cf. Monthly Record of Migration, May 
1928, p. 184. 

* A similar survey, going back to 1922, will be found in the Monthly Record 
of Migration, May 1927, p. 229. 
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These figures show the remarkable decline in immigration, and 
the extensive re-emigration of settlers who had been no more than 
two or three years in the country, which followed on the peak im- 
migration year of 1925. The position was improving in 1928, and the 
preliminary figures for Jewish migration during the first six months 
of 1929 show further improvement : 1,825 entered, 781 left, showing 
a net immigration of 1,044 Jews. } 

In 1928, 1,887 immigrants were dependants and 880 wage earners. 

They came mainly from the following regions : 


North Africa and Western Asia 1,110 
Eastern Europe 1,083 
United States 250 
British Empire 238 
Central Europe 225 


There were 313 prospective immigrants, mostly of African or 
Asiatic provenance, who were refused admission. 

An improvement in the employment situation, and the demon- 
strated needs of agriculture and industry towards the end of the year, 
were considered to warrant the grant of a labour schedule, and 600 
authorisations were assigned to the Jewish Agency : 300 for unskilled 
men under 35 years of age for agriculture, 100 for unskilled women 
under 35, 150 for unskilled men under 45 for industries, and 50 for 
skilled men under 45. This was the first schedule since September 
1927 and was for the half-year ending 31 March 1929. Special visas 
were granted to 352 Jewish refugees from ‘Russia. 

Among emigrants, it is to be noted that 60 per cent. of the emigrants 
had remained in Palestine less than three years; and that 61 per cent. 
of the total were between the ages of 18 and 35. ? 


EMIGRATION AND REPATRIATION IN SYRIA AND LEBANON FROM 
1923 Tro 1928 3 


According to the information contained in the annual reports of 
the Mandatory Power to the League of Nations on the situation of 
Syria and Lebanon, the available statistical data on emigration and 
repatriation in this territory from 1923 to 1928 may be summarised. 
as follows : 


Year Departing emigrants Returning emigrants 


1923 16,000 fee 
1924 13,500 ome 
1925 11,000 nen 
1926 16,000 5,000 
1927 9,400 5,820 
1928 14,288 4,407 





1 The Times, 19 Oct. 1929. 

® Report by H.M. Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan for the year 1928, p. 91. 

3 REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE, MINISTE:RE: DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES : Rapport 
a la Société des Nations sur la situation de la Syrie-et du Liban (année 1928). 
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The above figures, which, at least for the first four years, are of 
the nature of estimates, reflect the fluctuations of the political and 
economic situation in the territory. They include a certain number 
of Armenian, Assyro-Chaldean, and other refugees. The decrease in 
emigration in 1927 is explained partly by an improvement in con- 
ditions of public safety, and partly by the greater care with which 
travellers leaving the States of the Mandate have been recorded, so 
that it has been possible to distinguish between ordinary travellers 
and emigrants in the strict sense, who were formerly often all counted 
together in the statistics. 

According to the last report submitted to the League of Nations, 
the 14,288 emigrants who left the country in 1928 included 9,698 
men and 4,590 women and children. The principal States of origin 
were Lebanon (5,998 emigrants), the Alaouites (4,683), and Syria 
(3,644). As in former years, the very great majority of the emigrants 
were going to Uruguay (4,432), Brazil (3,897), and Argentina (2,373). 
Almost al] the other emigrants were going to various American coun- 
tries (United States, 653 ; Cuba, 539 ; etc.), France (835), and various 
parts of Africa. The report considers that the perceptible increase in 
emigration as compared with the previous year (4,888 persons) is due 
partly to a poor harvest and also to the efforts of the shipping com- 
panies to increase the number of their passengers. 

During the same year, 4,407 former emigrants (3,048 men and 
1,859 women and children) were recorded as having returned to the 
territory. This total shows some reduction (913 persons) as compared 
with 1927. More than half these repatriated persons (2,391) came 
from South America; the next largest contingents came from North 
America (649), Turkey (338), Central America (293), France (281), ete. 
The report notes that among the repatriated persons there were a 
certain number of Syrians and Lebanites who had been rejected for 
reasons of health by the countries where they wished to settle, and 
suggests the adoption of various administrative measures, such as 
enforcing a stricter medical examination of emigrants before departure, 
so as to lessen the number of these rejections, which have for some 
time tended to become more numerous. 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM Soutu-WEstT AFRICA (MANDATED TERRITORY) 
IN 1926, 1927, AND 1928 ! 


The following table summarises the migration movements by sea 
into and from South-West Africa, giving on the one hand the total 
numbers of all arrivals (including persons assuming domicile, resum- 
ing domicile, or on a visit) and all departures (including persons 
relinquishing domicile, leaving after a visit, or for a temporary absence), 
and on the other hand the numbers of those assuming and relinquish- 
ing domicile. 





1 For corresponding figures for 1925, cf. Monthly Record of Migration, April 
1927, p. 158. 
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Arrivals or departures 





Persons entering the Ter- 
ritory by sea 
Persons leaving the Ter- 
ritory by sea 
Excess of arrivals by 
sea over departures 
by sea 
Persons entering by sea 
and assuming domicile : 
Males 
Females 
Total 


Persons leaving by sea 
and relinquishing domi- 


cile 51 44. 94 


Net permanent immi- 


gration by sea 7M 679 570 




















It is interesting to note that the excess of arrivals over departures 
among persons of German nationality was 820 in 1926, 451 in 1927, 
and 555 in 1928, figures which were not very different from the net 
immigration by sea of all nationalities. 

In 1928, there were 434 more Germans who assumed domicile 
than relinquished it, this number constituting 78.9 per cent. of the 
net permanent immigration by sea for that year. 

The occupations followed by those assuming domicile are most 
varied, the largest class, farmers and agricultural labourers, represent- 
ing on the average only 19.1 per cent. of the whole. 

For 1928, particulars are given for the first time concerning 
migration over the land frontiers. These apply to persons of European 
race only, and do not distinguish between those entering the Territory 
permanently or temporarily. 2,398 persons entered by land (1,811 
males and 1,087 females), and 1,028 (614 males and 414 females) left 
by land. The net excess of arrivals was thus 1,370, or, if those travelling 
by sea are included, 1,919. 

The principal nationalities concerned in 1928 were as follows ?: 





| 


Nationality 


British 
South African 
German 





Portuguese 


| 
u 


Arrivals ? 
By sez 
10 
506 


' 


472 
880 
55 


961 


| By land 


Departures* 





| 
| 


By sea | By land 


Net 
intlow 














? Those by sea are those assuming or relinquishing domicile, those by land are total figures. 





1 Reports presented by the Government of the Union of South Africa to the Council 
of the League of Nations concerning the Administration of South-West Africa for 
the years 1926, 1927, 1928. 
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IMMIGRATION INTO SOUTHERN RHODESIA IN 1928 


The total number of passengers examined on entering Southern 
Rhodesia was 36,183, of whom 4,760 were in transit to other parts 
of Africa. Of the remaining 31,373 entering Rhodesia, the greater 
number were returning residents and visitors, there being only 5,921 
reported as “immigrants’’, of whom 4,918 (5,070 in 1927) were going 
to Southern and 1,003 to Northern Rhodesia. 

The immigration of Indians and other Asiatics to Southern 
Rhodesia has consisted only of the wives and minor children of persons 
domiciled in the Colony. This is in accordance with the policy of the 
Government declared in 1924. As the Government policy has been 
carried into operation with continued effect, there is no reason to 
believe that an “Indian Problem” will arise. ! 


FRONTIER EMIGRATION FROM BELGIUM TO FRANCE IN 1929 ? 


In accordance with the Franco-Belgian Agreement of 4 July 1928 
on seasonal and frontier migration °, statistical returns have been 
compiled showing the amount of frontier emigration from Belgium 


to France. At the sitting held on 5 June 1929 of the French National 
Labour Council, the Chief of the Foreign Labour Department of the 
Ministry of Labour estimated at about 65,000 the total number of 
Belgian workers to whom frontier workers’ cards had been issued 
allowing them to come and work in the French frontier districts. * 


According to a table compiled by the Belgian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and published by the Belgian Association for Combating 
Unemployment, the total number of Belgian frontier workers employed 
in France in the Department of Nord was 61,322 on 30 April 1929 
(45,191 men and 16,181 women). Except for 1,487 persons employed 
in commercial work of various kinds, and 401 employed in agriculture, 
all these immigrants were employed in industry, and in particular in 
textile undertakings (20,703 men and 14,496 women), the iron and steel 
trades (10,278), navying and construction work (6,604), the stone 
and fireclay industries (1,480), wood working (1,456), ete. Three- 
quarters of all the workers in question went to work in the Lille 
district. 





1 SOUTHERN Ruopesta: Report of the Commissioner, British South African 
Police, for the Year 1928. Salisbury, 1929. 

2 Le Progrés social, Aug. 1929. Liége. 

3 Cf. Monthly Record of Migration, Sept. 1928, p. 301. 

* Revue de l Immigration, July 1929. Paris. 
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Vv. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (OUTGOING) 


STATISTICS 





Period 


Germany Belgium 


Danzig Spain 


Norway 





1920-1924! 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


25.922 
20,405 
28,239 
27,900 
26,443 


24,555 
10,101 
16,538 
21,092 


1,799 
1,783 
2,195 


21/2 


| 
| 





Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 





1,870 
1.821 
4.083 





1,0u5 
8 8 
9 6 
825 
532 
4.2 





221 


214 
156 








Nether- 


22,478 
16,288 
14.730 
15 064 


15,65 | 


1,268 

857 
1.096 
1 234 
1199 
1,311 

8u9 
1,166 
1, 64 
1,004 





2, 





TABLE VI. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (RETURNING) 





South Africa 


Germany 





5,608 
6,791 
8,130 
8.5.5 


45,375 
45,859 
50,510 
58,254 











616 
754 
568 
70 
723 
606 
799 
731 

8.2 


1,626 

1,802 
760 

1.640? 








* Annual average. 


* These figures also include oversea immigration of aliens into Germany, 
* These figures relate only to the port of Bremen; figures for the port of Hamburg are not available. 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


INTERNATIONAL 
Denmark-Greece 
Handels- og Skibsfartskonvention mellem Danmark og Graekenland. 
22. August 1928. Nr. 186. 
Convention de commerce et de navigation entre le Danemark et la Gréce. 
Du 22 aoit 1928. 
(Lovtidenden A, No. 25, 1929, p. 940.) 


Germany-Yugoslavia 

* Vereinbarung zwischen der Deutschen Regierung und der Regierung des 
KG6nigreichs der Serben, Kroaten und Slowenen iiber die serbisch-kroatisch- 
slowenischen landwirtschaftlichen Wanderarbeiter. Vom 15. Dezember 1928. 

Sporazum izmedju Vlade Nemacke Drzave i Vlade Kraljevine Srba, Hrvata 
i Slovenaca o srpsko-hrvatsko-slovenackim poljoprivrednim sezonskim radnicima. 
15. decembra 1928. 

(R.G.BI., 1, 1929, No. 48, p. 642.) 


4 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. 2. 
aa, = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; W.S.M. = Wirtschaftliche und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen 
(Rapports économiques et statistique sociale); L. S. = Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY 


* Treaty respecting Social Insurance between the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes and the German Federation. Signed in Berlin on 15 December 


1928. 
(Sluzbene Novine, 1929, No. 231-CXV, p. 1868.) 


Switzerland-Germany 
Convention entre la Confédération suisse et le Reich allemand concernant 
l’assurance-chémage des travailleurs des régions frontiéres. Du 4 février 1928. 
Uebereinkommen zwischen der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft und dem 
Deutschen Reiche tiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung der Grenzgiinger. Vom 
4. Februar 1928. 


Switzerland-Various countries 
Déclarations portant égalité de traitement en matiére d’assurance contre le 
chémage échangées entre la Suisse et des Etats étrangers (Allemagne, Autriche, 
Danemark, Italie, Pologne, Tchécoslovaquie). Du 25 janvier 1928. 
Gegenrechtserklirungen zwischen der Schweiz und ausliindischen Staaten 
(Dainemark, Deutschland, Italien, Oesterreich, Polen, Tschechoslowakei) betr. die 
Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom. 25. Januar 1928. 


. CANADA 
Manitoba 

An Act to amend “The Child Welfare Act’. Chap. 4. Assented to 9 March 
1928. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1928, p. 5.) 

An Act respecting the Department of Health and Public Welfare. Chap. 21. 
Assented to 9 March 1928. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1928, p. 36.) 

An Act to amend “The Agricultural and Immigration Act’. Chap. 1. Assented 
to 16 March 1928. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1928, p. 1.) 

An Act to amend “The Accident and Sickness Insurance Policy Act”’. Chap. 25. 
Assented to 16 March 1928. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1928, p. 42.) 


INDIA 
Hyderabad 
* The Hyderabad Factories Act No. IV of 1337 Fasli. Dated 26 Aban 1337 


Fasli. 
KENYA 


Government Notice No. 164: Confirmation of Ordinance relating to the 
employment of natives, No. 21 of 1927. Dated 29 March 1928. (Proclamations, 
Rules and Regulations, 1928, Vol. VII (New Series), p. 85.) 

Government Notice No. 24: Rules under the Immigration Restriction 
Ordinance. Assented to 6 May 1928. (Proclamations, Rules and Regulations, 
1928, Vol. VII (New Series), p. 98.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Native Authority Ordinance. No. 16 of 1928. 
Assented to 20 September 1928. (Ordinances of Kenya, Vol. VII (New Series), 
p. 45.) 

An Ordinance to amend the law relating to municipal government and to 
provide for matters incidental thereto. No. 19 of 1928. Assented to 8 October 
1928. (Ordinances of Kenya, Vol. VII (New Series), p. 51.) 

[Inter alia: regulation of dangerous and offensive trades, etc.] 

An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Restriction Ordinance. No. 23 of 
1928. Assented to 8 October 1928. (Ordinances of Kenya, Vol. VII (New Series), 
p. 282.) 


SALVADOR 


* Decreto. Ley sobre la reglamentacién de las horas de trabajo de los empleados 
y obreros en general. 13 de junio de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 143, p. 1249.) 

[Decree : Act respecting the regulation of hours of work of wage-earning and 
salaried employees in general. Dated 13 June 1928.] 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


SIERRA LEONE 


An Ordinance to amend the Minerals Ordinance, 1927. No. 17 of 1928. Assented 
to 8 June 1928. (Legislation of the Colony of Sierra Leone, 1928.) 


Rules made by the Governor in Council under section sixty-seven of the Minerals 
Ordinance, 1927. No. 13 of 1928. Gazetted 16 November 1928. (Legislation of 
the Colony of Sierra Leone, 1928.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 


* Act respecting the Social Insurance Treaty concluded in Berlin on 15 Decem- 
ber 1928, between the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and the German 
Federation. Dated 5 August 1929. (Sluzbene Novine, 1929, No. 231-CXV, p. 1867.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung [vom 11. Mai 1929] betr. die 
Bildung einer landwirtschaftlichen und girtnerischen Berufsvertretung fiir das 
Saargebiet. Nr. 655. Vom 10. Oktober 1929. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1929, 
No. 43, p. 491.) 

Wahlordnung fiir die Landwirtschaftskammer fiir das Saargebiet. Nr. 656. 
Vom 10. Oktober 1929. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1929, No. 43, p. 492.) 

Verordnung betr. Verlingerung der Geltungsdauer der Verordnung [vom 
15. Januar 1921] tiber die Einfiihrung der Reichsverordnung zur Behebung der 
dringendsten Wohnungsnot [vom 15. Januar 1919]. Nr. 647. Vom 16. Oktober 
1929. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1929, No. 43, p. 487.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Palestine 
An Ordinance to amend the Co-operative Societies Ordinance, 1920. No. 29 
of 1929. Signed 31 July 1929. (Official Gazette of Palestine, 1 July 1929, No. 238, 
p- 783 ; and 1 August 1929, No. 240, p. 862.) 


INTERNATIONAL 

Austria- Egypt 

Convention entre la République d’Autriche et le Royaume d’Egypte [concer- 
nant les conditions d’établissement et les tribunaux consulaires]. Du 14 octobre 
1929. 

Uebereinkommen zwischen der Republik Oesterreich und dem K6nigreich 
Aegypten [betr. Niederlassung u. Konsulargericht]. Vom 14. Oktober 1929. 

(B.G.BI., 1929, 87. Stiick, No. 362, p. 1301.) 


Finland-Turkey 

Suomen ja Turkin valinen kauppa- ja merenkulkusopimus. 12 paivand elokuuta 
1929. 

Traité de Commerce et de Navigation entre la Finlande et la Turquie. Du 
12 aodt 1929. 

(Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1929, No. 307, p. 927.) 

Handels- och sjéfartsfordrag mellan Finland och Turkiet. Den 12 augusti 1929. 

(Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1929, No. 308, p. 927.) 
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Finland-Yugoslavia 

Suomen tasavallan ja Serbien, Kroatien ja Slovenien kuningaskunnan vililla 
tehty viliaikainen kauppasopimus. 29 piivini tammikuuta 1929. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1929, No. 296, p. 891.) 

Provisorisk handelséverenskommelse mellan Republiken Finland och Serbernas, 
Kroaternas och Slovenernas Konungarike. Den 29 januari 1929. (Finlands For- 
fattningssamling, 1929, No. 296, p. 891.) 

[Provisional Commercial Agreement between the Republic of Finland and 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Dated 29 January 1929.] 


Switzerland-Netherlands 
Déclaration portant égalité de traitement en matiére d’assurance contre le 
chémage échangée entre la Suisse et les Pays-Bas. Du 3 mai 1929. 
Gegenrechtserklirungen zwischen der Schweiz und den Niederlanden betreffend 
die Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 3. Mai 1929. 


Yugoslavia-Finland 

Provisional Commercial Agreement between the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes and the Republic of Finland. Signed in Berlin on 29 January 1929. 
(Sluzbene Novine, 1929, No. 216-LXXXVI, p. 1574.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 

Regulations under the Navigation Act 1912-1926 : Amendment of Navigation 
(Health) Regulations (Statutory Rules 1923, No. 6). Dated 5 September 1929. 
(C.S.R., 1929, No. 99.) 

Regulations under the Navigation Act 1912-1926 : Amendment of Navigation 
(examination of Masters and Mates) Regulations (Statutory Rules 1924, No. 205, 
as amended to this date). Dated 5 September 1929. (C.S.R., 1929, No. 100.) 

Regulations under the Navigation Act 1912-1926. Amendment of Navigation 
(Wireless Telegraphy) Regulations (Statutory Rules 1924, No. 72, as amended to 
this date). Dated 13 September 1929. (C.S.R., 1929, No. 106.) 

Regulation under the Navigation Act 1912-1926. Amendment of Navigation 
(Courts of Marine Inquiry) Regulations (Statutory Rules 1926, No. 128, as amended 
to this date). Dated 13 September 1929. (C.S.R., 1929, No. 107.) 


Queensland 

An Act to amend “The Agricultural Bank Act of 1923” in certain particulars. 
No. 3. Assented to 4 October 1929. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1929, 
No. 81, p. 1317.) 

An Act to constitute a Railway Superannuation Investigation Board ; and for 
other purposes. No. 5. Assented to 4 October 1929. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 1929, No. 83, p. 1317.) 

Amended Regulation under “The Inspection of Scaffolding Act of 1915”. 
Dated 3 October 1929. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1929, No. 75, p. 979.) 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz vom 30. Oktober 1929, durch das fiir die Bundesangestellten des 
Dienststandes und die Pensionsparteien des Bundes eine Mietzinsbeihilfe einge- 
fihrt wird (Mietzinsbeihilfengesetz). (B.G.Bl., 1929, 86. Stiick, No. 361, p. 1298.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 10. Oktober 
1929, betreffend die Abinderung der Verzugsgebiihren in der Sozialversicherung. 
(B.G.BI., 1929, 81. Stiick, No. 331, p. 1143.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung und fiir Finanzen vom 
18. Oktober 1929 zur Durchfiihrung des I. Abschnittes des Bundesgesetzes vom 
14. Juni 1929, B.G.Bl. Nr. 200 (III. Wohnbauférderungsverordnung). (B.G.BL., 
1929, 84. Stiick, No. 350, p. 1282.) 
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Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 19. Oktober 1929, 
betreffend das “Angestelltenversicherungsgesetz 1928 (Ang.VG. 1928)”. (B.G.BIL., 
1929, 85. Stiick, No. 352, p. 1291.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Justiz vom 19. Oktober iiber Schiedsgerichte fiir 
Angestelltenversicherung. (B.G.BIl., 1929, 85. Stiick, No. 353, p. 1291.) 


BELGIUM 


Loi approuvant la Convention additionnelle & la Convention du 2) février 
1906 relative 4 la réparation des dommages résultant des accidents du travail, 
signée & Paris le 21 mai 1927, entre la Belgique et la France. Du 27 avril 1928. 
(Moniteur belge, 1929, No. 264, p. 4585.) 

[Egalité de traitement.] 

Arrété royal du 27 juillet 1929, concernant : Corps des mines. Modifications 
au réglement organique. (Moniteur Belge, 1929, No. 247, p. 4309.) 


CANADA 


British Columbia 

* An Act to amend “The Hours of Work Act, 1923”. 19 Geo. V. Chap. 30. 
Assented to 20 March 1929. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1929, p. 231.) 

* An Act respecting a minimum wage for male employees. Chap. 43. Assented 
to 20 March 1929. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1929, p. 265.) 

* An Act to regulate the working of quarries. Chap. 52. Assented to 20 March 
1929. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1929, p. 303.) 


Manitoba 

An Act to amend “The Employment Bureau Act”. Chap. 20. Assented to 
4 April 1929. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1929, p. 83.) 

An Act to amend “The Public Health Act”. Chap. 40. Assented to 4 April 
1929. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1929, p. 114.) 

An Act to amend “The Public Health Act”. Chap. 41. Assented to 19 April 
1929. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1929, p. 115.) 

An Act to amend “The Warehousemen’s Lien Act”. Chap. 58. Assented to 
7 May 1929. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1929, p. 175.) 

An Act to amend “The Child Welfare Act”. Chap. 6. Assented to 17 May 1929. 
(Statutes of Manitoba, 1929, p. 31.) 

An Act to amend “The Workmen’s Compensation Act’’. Chap. 59. Assented 
to 17 May 1929. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1929, p. 176.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Vyhlaska ministra socialni péce ze dne 1. rijna 1929 o docasné upravé pracovni 
doby v zivnosti knihtiskarské. (Sb. z. a n., 1929, Castka 56, No. 142, p. 1053.) 

[Proclamation of the Minister of Social Welfare respecting temporary regula- 
tions for the hours of work in the letter-press printing industry. Dated 1 October 
1929.] 

Opatreni Stalého vyboru ze dne 11. rijna 1929, kterym se prodluzuje ucinnost 
zakona ze dne 28. brezna 1928, c. 44 Sb. z. an., o ochrane najemniku. (Sb. 
Zz an., 1929, Castka 61, No. 156, p. 1227.) 

[Decree of the Standing Committee (of the National Assembly) to prolong the 
operation of the Act of 28 March 1928 (Sb. z. a n., No. 44) respecting the pro- 
tection of tenants. Dated 11 October 1929.] 

Opatreni Stalého vyboru z dne 11. rijna 1929, kterym se prodluzuje ucinnost 
zakona ze dne 28. brezna 1928, c. 45 Sb. z. a n., o odkladu exekucniho vyklizeni 
mistnosti. (Sb. z. a n., 1929, Castka 61, No. 157, p. 1228.) 

[Decree of the Standing Committee (of the National Assembly) to prolong 
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the operation of the Act of 28 March 1928 (Sb. z. a n., No. 45) respecting a stay 
of eviction orders. Dated 11 October 1929.] 

Opatreni Stalého vyboru ze dne 22. rijna 1929 o nemocenském osetreni duchodeu 
podle zakona ze dne 21. umora 1929, c. 26 Sb. z. a n., o pensijnim pojisteni soukro- 
mych zamestnancu ve vyssich sluzbach. (Sb. z. a n., 1929, Castka 62, No. 162, 
p. 1231.) 

[Decree of the Standing Committee (of the National Assembly) respecting 
medical attendance for pensioners under the Act of 21 February 1929 (Sb. z. an., 
No. 26) respecting the pension insurance of salaried employees in superior positions 
in private employment. Dated 22 October 1929.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz iiber Verlingerung der Wahlzeit nach der Reichsversicherungsordnung 
und dem Angestelltenversicherungsgesetz. Vom 16. Oktober 1929. (Gesetzbl. 
fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1929, No. 23, p. 137.) 


DENMARK 


Bekendtgorelse om Undtagelse fra det i § 26 i Lov Nr. 143 af 29. April 1913 
om Arbejde i Fabriker m.v. samt det offentliges Tilsyn dermed indeholdte Forbud 
mod Arbejde pas Folkekirkens Helligdage. Nr. 146. Den 24. Juni 1929. (Lovti- 
denden A, No. 21, 1929, p. 886.) 

[Notification No. 146 respecting an exception to the prohibition of work on 
holy days of the National Church as laid down in section 26 of Act No. 143 of 
29 April 1913 respecting work in factories, etc., and the State inspection thereof. 
Dated 24 June 1929.] 

Bekendtgorelse om Undtagelse fra det i § 26 i Lov Nr. 143 af 29. April 19138 
om Arbejde i Fabriker m.v. samt det offentliges Tilsyn dermed indeholdte Forbud 
mod Arbejde paa Folkekirkens Helligdage. Nr. 169. Den 29. Juli 1929. (Lovti- 
denden A, No. 22, 1929, p. 915.) 

[Notification No. 169 respecting an exception to the prohibition of work on 
holy days of the National Church as laid down in section 26 of Act No. 143 of 
29 April 1913 respecting work in factories, etc., and the State inspection thereof. 
Dated 29 July 1929.] 

Bekendtyorelse angaaende en under 22. August 1928 i Berlin afsluttet Handels- 
og Skibsfartskonvention mellem Danmark og Graekenland med dertil Horende 
Slut-protokoll. 29. August 1929. Nr. 186. (Lovtidenden A, No. 25, 1929, p. 940.) 

[Notification No. 186 respecting the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Denmark and Greece and the final protocol thereto, signed in Berlin on 
22 August 1928. Dated 29 August 1929.] 


FINLAND 


Laki eriiden Suomen tasavallan ja Serbien, Kroatien ja Slovenien kuning- 
askunnan véalisen viliaikaisen kauppasopimuksen siinndksien hyviksymisesta. 
26 paivini huhtikuuta 1929. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1929, No. 295, p. 889.) 

Lag om godkinnande av vissa stadganden i den provisoriska handelséverens- 
kommelsen mellan Republiken Finland och Serbenas, Kroaternas och Slovenernas 
Konungarike. Den 26 april 1929. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1929, No. 295.) 

[Act to ratify certain provisions of the Provisional Commercial Agreement 
concluded between the Republic of Finland and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes. Dated 26 April 1929.] 

Laki eriiden Suomen ja Turkin vilisen kauppa- ja merenkulkusopimuksen 
siaindsten hyviksymisesté. 30 piivin& syyskuuta 1929. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1929, No. 307, p. 925.) 

Lag angiende godkinnande av siarskilda stadganden in handels- och sj6farts- 
fordraget mellan Finland och Turkiet. Den 30 september 1929. (Finlands Fér- 
fattningssamling, 1929, No. 307, p. 925.) 
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[Act to ratify certain provisions of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Finland and Turkey. Dated 30 September 1929.] 

Asetus Suomen tasavallan ja Serbien, Kroatien ja Slovenien kuningaskunnan 
vilisen viliaikai sen kauppasopimuksen voimaansaattamisesta. 13  piiivini 
syyskuuta 1929. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1929, No. 296, p. 890.) 

Férordning angaende bringande i verkstillighet av den provisoriska handels- 
éverenskommelsen mellan Republiken Finland och Serbenas, Kroaternas och 
Slovenernas Konungarike. Den 13 september 1929. (Finlands Forfattningssamling, 
1929, No. 296, p. 890.) 

[Order to bring into operation the Provisional Commercial Agreement between 
the Republic of Finland and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 
Dated 13 September 1929.] 

* Asetus laiviien otto- ja piiiistékatselmuksesta joulukuun 23 piiviini 1924 
annetun asetuksen muuttamisesta. Syyskuun 20 piivini 1929. (Suomen Asetus- 
kokoelma, 1929, No. 300, p. 910.) 

Foérordning om andring av férordningen den 23 december 1924 angaende pa- 
och avmonstring av fartygs bestittning. Den 20 september 1929. (Finlands 
Foérfattningssamling, 1929, No. 300, p. 910.) 

{Order to amend the Order of 23 December 1924 respecting the signing on 
and off of the crews of vessels. Dated 20 September 1929.] 

Asetus Suomen ja Turkin vilisen kauppa- ja merenkulkusopimuksen viliai- 
kaisesta voimaansaattamisesta, 30 piiiviinii syyskuuta 1929. (Suomen Asetus- 
kokoelma, 1929, No. 308, p. 926.) 

Férordning om provisoriskt bringande i verkstillighet av handels- och sjéfarts- 
férdraget mellan Finland och Turkiet. Den 30 september 1929. (Finlands Fér- 
fattningssamling, 1929, No. 308, p. 926.) 

{Order to bring provisionally into operation the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation between Finland and Turkey. Dated 30 September 1929.] 


FRANCE 


* Décret fixant les conditions d’application de la loi du 23 avri] 1919 sur la 
journée de huit heures au personnel de la compagnie internationale des wagons- 
lits et des grands express européens. Du 15 septembre 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 219, 
p. 10633.) 

Décret réglant les conditions d’application de l’article 28 de la loi du 30 dé- 
cembre 1928 concernant les caisses de retraites constituées par les employeurs 
(assurances sociales). Du 29 septembre 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 238, p. 11380.) 

Décret portant promulgation de la convention additionnelle & la convention 
franco-belge du 21 février 1906 relative & la réparation des dommages résultant des 
accidents du travail, signée 4 Paris le 21 mai 1927. Du 4 octobre 1929. (J. O., 1929, 
No. 240, p. 11458.) 

Décret fixant le taux d’intérét applicable au calcul des tarifs de la caisse natio- 
nale des retraites (section des retraites ouvriéres et paysannes) pour l’année 1930. 
Du 6 octobre 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 239, p. 11420.) 

Décret du 22 octobre 1929 tendant 4 réprimer en Afrique équatoriale frangaise 
l’emport d’avances. (J. O., 1929, No. 261, p. 12209.) 


GERMANY 


* Gesetz zur Aenderung des Gesetzes iiber Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeits- 
losenversicherung. Vom 12. Oktober 1929. (R. Arb. Bl., 1929, No. 30, Beilage.) 

Abiinderung der Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen fiir die Unfallversicherung der 
dem Reichsarbeitsministerium unterstellten Reichsbetriebe, fiir die das Ver- 
sorgungsamt I Berlin als Ausfiihrungsbehérde gemiiss § 892 der Reichsversicherungs- 
ordnung bestimmt ist, vom 12. Januar 1928 (Reichsarbeitsbl. S. rv 2 — Reichs- 
versorgungsbl., Nr. 1, S. 5). Vom 8. Juni 1929. (R. Arb. Bl., 1929, No. 19, p. v 40.) 


Verordnung iiber die Ausgabe neuer Beitragsmarken fiir die Invaliden- 
versicherung. Vom 31. Juli 1929. (R. Arb. Bl., 1929, No. 24, p. 1v 340.) 
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Verordnung tiber eine Aenderung der Schiedsamtsordnung. Vom 14. August 
1929. (R. Arb. Bl., 1929, No. 24, p. Iv 335.) 

Verordnung iiber das Verbot von Hausarbeit in der Gummikonfektion. Vom 
24. September 1929. (R. G. BI., I, 1929, No. 36, p. 149.) 

Bekanntmachung, betreffend die am 15. Dezember 1928 zwischen der Deutschen 
Regierung und der Regierung des Kénigreichs der Serben, Kroaten und Slowenen 
abgeschlossene Vereinbarung iiber die serbisch-kroatisch-slowenischen landwirt- 
schaftlichen Wanderarbeiter. Vom 30. September 1929. (R. G. BL, Il, 1929, 
No. 48, p. 642.) 

* Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung des Gesetzes iiber Arbeitsvermittlung 
und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 12. Oktober 1929. (R. G. BI., I, 1929, No. 38, 
p. 162.) 

Bekanntmachung iiber die Ratifikation des Vertrags (vom 15. Dezember 1928) 
zwischen dem Deutschen Reiche und dem Kénigreiche der Serben, Kroaten und 
Slowenen iiber Sozialversicherung. Vom 12. Oktober 1929. R. G. BI., II, 1929, 
No. 49, p. 648.) 


Schaumburg-Lippe 

Ausfiihrungsanweisung zu Titel VI und VIa der Gewerbeordnung fiir das 
Deutsche Reich. Vom 7. Oktober 1929. (Schaumburg-Lippische Landesver- 
ordnungen, 1929, No. 18, p. 443.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1929, with 
respect to the amount of the contribution to be paid under those Acts out of moneys 
provided by Parliament. (20 Geo. V, ch. 3.) Assented to 26 July 1929. 


* Cotton Cloth Factories Regulations. No. 300 of 1929. Dated 27 April 1929. 
(Factory and Workshop Orders, 1929, p. 284.) 


GUATEMALA 


Decreto Num. 1607: Cédigo de Sanidad y Salubridad. 16 de mayo de 1929. 
(El Guatemalteco, 1929, No. 41, p. 349.) 

[Decree No. 1607 to establish a Public Health Code. Dated 16 May 1929.] 

Reglamento para el Régimen Interior del Ministerio de Educacién Publica. 
27 de agosto de 1929. (El Guatemalteco, 1929, No. 34, p. 295.) 

[Internal Regulations of the Ministry of Education. Dated 27 August 1929.] 

Reglamento General a que debe sujetarse la aviacién civil en Guatemala. 
5 de septiembre de 1929. (El Guatemalteco, 1929, No. 45, p. 381.) 

[General Regulations governing civil aviation in Guatemala. Dated 5 Septem- 
ber 1929.] 

Disposiciones relacionadas con el proyecto de repatriar a los trabajadores 
agricolas para poblar ciertas regiones del Petén. 26 de septiembre de 1929. (El 
Guatemalteco, 1929, No. 53, p. 449.) 

[Regulations concerning the scheme for repatriating agricultural workers in 
order to people certain regions in the department of Péten. Dated 26 September 
1929.] 

Otérganse las facilidades que se indican a todos los trabajadores agricolas 
que manifiesten su deseo de regresar a la Patria. 28 de septiembre de 1929. (El 
Guatelmateco, 1929, No. 53, p. 449.) 

[Regulations granting certain advantages to all agricultural workers who wish 
to return to Guatemala. Dated 28 September 1929.] 


HONDURAS 


Reglamento para la ley de inmigracién. 2 de septiembre de 1929. (La Gaceta, 
1929, No. 7995, p. 1637.) 
[Regulations under the Immigration Act. Dated 2 September 1929.} 
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HUNGARY 


A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszternek 12.000-1929 N.M.M. sz4mu 
rendelete a lakasiigyi korlatozasok hatalyanak egyes varosokban valo megsziintetése 
targyaban. 1929. évi julius ho 1]-napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1929, 156. szam, 
p. 3.) 
[Order No. 12000-1929 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour respecting 
the removal of the restrictions in connection with housing in certain towns. Dated 
11 July 1929.] 

A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 3900/eln. 1929-N.M.M. szamu 
rendelete a betegségi és a baleseti kételezo biztositasrél sz6l6 1927: XXI. t-c. 
XIV. fejezetében, valamint az éregség, rokkantsag, ézvegység és arvasag esetére 
sz6l6 kételezé biztositasrol rendelke z6 1928 : XL. t.-c. X. fejezetében, megszabott 
nyilvantartasi kételezettség targyaban kibocsatott 6000-eln, 1928, N.M.M. szamu 
rendelettel eléirt egyes iirlapok modositasa targyaban. 1929. évi augusztus ho 
14-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1929, 187, szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 3900-1929 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour to alter 
certain forms the use of which is prescribed by Order No. 6000-1928 respecting 
the duty of keeping records as laid down in chapter XIV of Act No. XXI of 1927 
respecting compulsory sickness and accident insurance and chapter X of Act 
No. XL of 1928 respecting compulsory old-age, invalidity, widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance. Dated 14 August 1929.] 

* A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1929. évi 121096-XI. sz4mu 
rendelete a kivitelre szamt hizott baromfi leékésének, tisztit 4s4nak, csomagolasanak 
és széllitasana4k vasdrnapokon és Szent Istvan napjan végézese targyaban. 1929. 
évi augusztus hé 2-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1929, 181. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 121096/XI of 1929 respecting the killing, cleaning, packing and 
dispatching on Sundays and St. Stephen’s Day of fattened poultry intended for 
export. Dated 2 August 1929.] 


INDIA 


An Act further to amend the Indian Boilers Act, 1923, for certain purposes. 
No. IX of 1929. Assented to 1 October 1929. (Gazette of India, 1929, No. 40, 
Part IV, p. 17.) 

An Act further to amend the Indian Income-Tax Act, 1922, for certain purposes. 
No. XII of 1929. Assented to 1 October 1929. (Gazette of India, 1929, No. 40, 
Part IV, p. 22.) 


ITALY 


Legge 8 luglio 1929, n. 1483. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 25 marzo 
1929, n. 494, che sostituisce l’art. 10 della legge 31 dicembre 1928, n. 3199, sulla 
giurisdizione civile dei comandanti di porto. (G. U., 1929, No. 208, p. 4078.) 

[Act No. 1483, to ratify Royal Legislative Decree No. 494 of 25 March 1929 to 
amend section 10 of Act No. 3119 of 31 December 1928 respecting the jurisdiction 
of the harbour-masters in civil cases. Dated 8 July 1929.] 

Regio decreto-legge 9 agosto 1929, n. 1583. Temporanee maggiori restrizioni 
dell’ iscrizione nelle matricole della gente di mare di prima categoria. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 2220). (G. U., 1929, No. 219, p. 4239.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 1583, to provide for the temporary imposition 
of further restrictions on enrolment in the first-class seamen’s register. Dated 
9 August 1929.] 

Decreto ministeriale 7 maggio 1929. Approvazione dello statuto organico della 
Banca nazionale del lavoro. (G. U., 1929, No. 126, p. 2426.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the constitution of the National Labour Bank. 
Dated 7 May 1929.] 

Regio decreto 10 giugno 1929, n. 1576. Approvazione dello statuto dell’ Asso- 
ciazione nazionale per l’assistenza artistica ed industriale agli invalidi di guerra 
ed alle piccole industrie, la quale assume il nome di ‘‘Ars Labor Amor” — “Bottega 
d’arte italiana’. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2210.) (G. U., 1929, No. 218, p. 4215.) 
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[Royal Decree No. 1576 to approve the rules of the National Association for 
the assistance in artistic and industrial matters of men disabled in the war and 






small-scale industrial undertakings, entitled “Ars Labor Amor” — “Bottega Hi 
d’arte italiana”. (Dated 10 June 1929.] hy 

Decreto ministeriale 16 agosto 1929. Proroga del termine entro il quale gli rf 
apparecchi a pressione di vapore e di gas, preesistenti alla entrata in vigore del a 





regolamento approvato con R. decreto 12 maggio 1927, n. 824-1344, devono essere 
uniformati ad alcune disposizioni del regolamento predetto. (G. U., 1929, No. 206, ‘ 
p. 4057.) i 

[Ministerial Decree to postpone the date by which steam and gas pressure 
apparatus, which was already in existence at the date of the coming into 
operation of the regulations approved by Royal Decree No. 824-1344 of 12 May 
1927, must be brought into conformity with certain provisions of the said regula- 
tions. Dated 16 August 1929.] 

Decreto ministeriale 20 agosto 1929. Istituzione degli Uffici provinciali per il 
collocamento dei prestatori d’opera dell’ agricoltura. (G. U., 1929,No. 209, p. 4091.) 

[Ministerial Decree to establish provincial employment exchanges for agricul- 
tural workers. Dated 20 August 1929.] 

Decreto ministeriale 24 agosto 1929. Divieto della mediazione per il collo- 
camento dei prestatori d’opera dell’ agricoltura. (G. U., 1929, No. 209, p. 4092.) 

[Ministerial Decree to prohibit the placing of agricultural workers by private 
employment agencies. Dated 24 August 1929.] 

Decreto ministeriale 18 settembre 1929. Istituzione di un Ufficio interpro- 
vinciale per il collocamento gratuito dei prestatori d’opera per la raccolta delle 
olive. (G. U., 1929, No. 225, p. 4349.) 

[Ministerial Decree to establish an interprovincial free employment office for 
i 




















olive harvest workers. Dated 18 September 1929.] 
Decreto ministeriale 19 settembre 1929. Divieto della mediazione per il collo- 
camento dei prestatori d’opera per la raccolta delle olive. (G. U., 1929, No. 225, 
p. 4349.) 
{Ministerial Decree to prohibit the placing of olive harvest workers by private 
employment agencies. Dated 19 September 1929.] 










KENYA 









An Ordinance to provide for the appointment, organisation and discipline of 
tribal police. No. 10 of 1929. (No date.) (Title in: Official Gazette of Kenya, 
1929, No. 53, p. 2149.) 

An Ordinance to provide for the registration of domestic servants. No. 11 of if 
1929. (No date.) (Title in : Official Gazette of Kenya, 1929, No. 53, p. 2149.) 










LATVIA 





* Pargrozijumi un papildinajumi noteikumos par stradnieku un citu algotu 
darbinieku nodrosinasamu slimibas gadijumos. 1929. g. 15. oktobri. (Darba Tiesibas, 
1929, No. 10, p. 397.) 
[Amendments and additions to the provisions respecting sickness insurance of 
wage earners and other persons employed for remuneration. Dated 15 October 
1929.] { 
* Pargrozijumi likum4 par algotu darbinieku apdrosinasanu nelaimes un arodu 
slimibu gadijumos. 1929. g. 15. oktobri. (Darba Tiesibas, 1929, No. 10, p. 403.) 
[Amendment of the Act respecting the insurance against accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases of persons employed for remuneration. Dated 15 October 1929.| 














LEEWARD ISLANDS 





An Act to regulate the emigration of persons from the Colony. No. 10 of 1929. 
Assented to 19 April 1929. 
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LITHUANIA 


* Emigracijos istatymas. Nr. 2089. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 21 September 1929, 
No. 310, p. 1.) 
[Emigration Act. (No date.)] 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


* Ley por la cual se reforman los articulos 73 y 123 de la Constitucién General 
de la Republica. 31 de agosto de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 6 de septiembre de 1929, 
No. 5, seccién primera, p. 1.) 

[Act to amend Articles 73 and 123 of the Constitution of the Republic. Dated 
31 August 1929.] 

{Labour legislation and social insurance.] 

* Decreto por el cual se adiciona el Reglamento de la Ley Organica del art‘culo 
28 de la Constitucién General de la Republica. 15 de junio de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 
5 de Septiembre de 1929, No. 4, seccién primera, p. 9.) 

[Decree to supplement the Regulations under the Act for the application of 
Article 28 of the Constitution of the Republic (dealing with labour questions). 
Dated 15 June 1929.] 

[Penalties for failure by employers to observe the terms of collective agree- 
ments. ] 

* Decreto por el cual se reglamenta el funcionamiento de las Agencias de 
Colocaciones. 6 de Agosto de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 27 de Agosto de 1929, No. 47, 
seccién primera, p. 9.) 

[Decree to regulate the working of the employment exchanges. Dated 6 August 
1926.] 

Decreto que declara fiesta nacional el dia 12 de octubre. 10 de octubre de 1929: 
(Diario Oficial, 11 de octubre de 1929, Tomo LVI, No. 33, seccién primera, p. 1.) 

[Decree to declare 12 October a national holiday. Dated 10 October 1929.] 


MOROCCO (SPANISH ZONE) 


Dahir aprobando y poniendo en vigor el Reglamento para la inmigracién en 
la Zona de Protectorado de Espajia en Marruecos. 1 de Agosto de 1929. (Boletin 
Oficial de la zona de Protectorado Espanol en Marruecos, 1929, No. 16, p. 797.) 

[Decree to approve and bring into operation the Regulations respecting immigra- 
tion into the Spanish Zone. Dated 1 August 1929.] 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den llden October 1929, bepalende, dat de ambtenaren in den 
zin van artikel 3 en artikel 4, eerste lid, onder h, i, j, k, 1, en n der Pensionenwet 
1922 (Staatsblad no. 240), van de verpflichte verzekering, geregelt in de Ziektewet, 
zullen zijn uitgezonderd. (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 456.) 

[Decree to provide for the exemption of the public officials covered by sections 3 
and 4 (1) (h, 7, 7, k, l, and n) of the Public Service Pensions Act, 1922 (Staatsblad, 
No. 240) from liability to insurance as laid down in the Sickness Act. Dated 
11 October 1929.] 


Besluit van den 11den October 1929, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit van 
11 October 1919 (Staatsblad no. 599), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur als bedoeld bij artikel 27, eerste lid, letters a en h, der Invaliditeitswet, 
zooals dat besluit is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 10 October 1925 (Staats- 
blad no. 412). (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 457.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 11 October 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 599), 
to issue public administrative regulations under section 27 (1) (a and h) of the 
Invalidity Act, as amended by the Royal Decree of 10 October 1925 (Staatsblad, 
No. 412). Dated 11 October 1929.] 
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Besluit van den 1l4den October 1929, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 99 der Ziektenwet. (Staatsblad, 1929, 
No. 459.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations as provided in section 99 of 
the Sickness Act. Dated 14 October 1929.] 

Besluit van den 15den October 1929, tot aanvulling van het Koninglijk Besluit 
van 30 Juli 1920 (Staatsblad no. 627), houdende vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, aanwijzende de gevallen, waarin het stellen van woorden 
en teekens op een rentekaart en het stellen van woorden en teekens op de daarop 
geplakte zegels wordt toegelaten, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is aangevuld bij | 
Koninklijk Besluit van 29 November 1923 (Staatsblad no. 529.) (Staatsblad, {: 
1929, No. 460.) i 

[Decree to supplement the Royal Decree of 30 July 1920 (Staatsblad, No. 627) ; 
to issue public administrative regulations to specify the cases in which words and n 
signs may be inscribed on a pension card and on the stamps affixed thereto, as , 
last supplemented by the Royal Decree of 29 November 1923 (Staatsblad, : 
No. 529). Dated 15 October 1929.] H 

Besluit van den 19den October 1929, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit f 
van 9 Juli 1929 (Staatsblad no. 383) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel : 
van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 119, eerste lid, der Ziektewet. (Staatsblad, 
1929, No. 462.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 9 July 1929 (Staatsblad, No. 383), to 4 
issue public administrative regulations as provided in section 119 (1) of the Sickness 
Act. Dated 19 October 1929.]} 
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NEW ZEALAND 






Regulations under the Cinematograph Films Act, 1928, with reference to the 
storage, transport, and marking of cinematograph films ; the projection of cinema- 
tograph films ; the issue of renters’ and exhibitors’ licences, and incidental matters. ii 
Dated 23 September 1929. (Supplement to the New Zealand Gazette, 1929, No. 64, ij 
p. 2519.) 








NIGERIA 







} 
An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Restriction Ordinance. No. 16 of ; 
1929. Assented to 17 October 1929. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 1929, \ 
No. 55.) 










NORTH BORNEO 






Notification No. 300 under section 47 of the Labour Ordinance, 1929. Gazetted 
1 August 1929. (Official Gazette of the State of North Borneo, 1929, Vol. XL, 
No. 10, p. 133.) 

Notification No. 301 under section 68 (b) of the Labour Ordinance, 1929. H 
Gazetted 1 August 1929. (Official Gazette of the State of North Borneo, 1929, 
Vol. XL, No. 10, p. 133.) 









NORWAY 






Kongelig resolusjon. Det bestemmes at de regler som ved kongelig resolusjon 
av 5 juli 1928 er fastoatt for arbeidsgiveres plikt til a yde sykepl i> m.v. og tor 
arbeidsgiveres ansvar for ulykker pa Svalbard, skal gjelde alle som er ansatt ved 
bergverksdriften pa stedet, dog saledes at reglene, nar de kommer til anvendelse 
pa andre enn de egentlige arbeidere, skal gjelde med sadanne endringer som et 
fremiagt utkast viser. 11 oktober 1929. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1929, No. 42, p. 641.) 

{Royal Resolution to provide that the regulations issued by Royal Resolution 
of 5 July 1928, respecting the employer’s obligation to provide medical attend- 
ance, etc., and the employer’s liability for accidents in Spitsbergen shall apply 
as they stand to mining undertakings in that territory, provided that the said 
regulations for the purposes of their application to persons other than workers 
properly so called shall be modified as shown in the appended text. Dated 11 Oct- 
ober 1929.] 
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PARAGUAY 


Ley n. 1047 que autoriza al Poder Ejecutivo a reglamentar las funciones de 
Patrén en el cabotaje menor. 17 de Junio de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, 24 de 
Junio, No. 1712, p. 1.) 

[Act No. 1047 to authorise the Executive Authority to issue regulations 
respecting the duties of master in the small-scale coasting trade. Dated 17 June 
1929. ] 

Ley n. 1076 que modifica la Ley n. 842, de Jubilaciones y Pensiones de Fer- 
roviarios. 23 de Agosto de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 27 de Agosto de 1929, No. 1744, p. 5.) 

[Act No. 1076 to amend Act No. 842 (of 26 August 1926) respecting railway- 
men’s superannuation allowances and pensions. Dated 23 August 1929.] 

Decreto n. 34118 que aplica el reglamento interno de la Caja de Jubilaciones 
y Pensiones de Empleados Ferroviarios. 26 de Julio de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 26 de 
Julio de 1929, No. 1731, p. 7.) 

[Decree No. 34118 to supplement the rules of the Railwaymen’s Superannua- 
tion Allowance and Pension Fund. Dated 26 July 1929.] 

Decreto n. 34470 que reglamenta la funcién de patrén de cabotaje menor de 
la marina mercante nacional. 5 de Setiembre de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 6 de Setiembre 
de 1929, No. 1747, p. 7.) 

[Decree No. 34470 to regulate the duties of master in the small-scale coasting 
trade of the national mercantile marine. Dated 5 September 1929.] 


PERU 


* Decreto : atribuciones de la inspeccién general del trabajo. 1 de Marzo de 
1929. (El Peruano, 1929, No. 126, p. 529.) 

[Decree to regulate the duties of the General Labour Inspectorate. Dated 
1 March 1929.] 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 12 styeznia 1929 r. w sprawie ratyfikacji podpisanego w Wars- 
zawie dnia 26 kwietnia 1928 roku protokolu dodatkowego do traktatu handlowego 
i nawigacyjnego pomiedzy Polska a Norwegja, podpisanego w Warszawie dnia 
22 grudnia 1926 roku. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 7, poz. 58, p. 204.) 

[Act respecting the ratification of the additional protocol (signed in Warsaw 
on 26 April 1928) to the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Poland 
and Norway signed in Warsaw on 22 December 1926. Dated 12 January 1929.} 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 18 styeznia 1929 r. o zawieszeniu 
wyplaty zasilkow dla robotnikow rolnych i pozostalych po nich czlonkow rodzin, 
na rzecz ktorych nie mieckie instytucje podejmuja wyplate rent z tytulu ubez- 
pieczen spolecznych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 7, poz. 60, p. 205.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers respecting suspension of the payment of 
benefit to agricultural workers and their dependants in respect of whom the 
German institutions undertake the payment of pensions under the social insurance 
system. Dated 18 January 1929.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministrow: Robot Publiczmych, Spraw Newnetrznych, 
Przemyslu i Handlu oraz Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 7 maja 1929. r. w sprawie 
przechowywania tasmy celuloidowej (filmu). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 36, 
poz. 327, p. 602.) 

[Order of the Minister of Public Works, the Minister of the Interior, the Minister 
of Industry and Commerce, and the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, 
respecting the storage of lengths of celluloid film (films). Dated 7 May 1929.] 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 4 lipea 1929 r. o zaopatrzeniu emery- 
talnem etatowych pracownikow przedsiebiorstwa “Polskie Koleje Panstwowe” i o 
zaopatrzeniu pozostalych po nich wdow i sierot oraz o odszkodowaniu za nieszezes- 
liwe wypadki. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 57, poz. 448, p. 883.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers respecting pensions for the established 
salaried employees of the Polish State Railway Undertaking and respecting pro- 
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vision for their widows and orphans and compensation in case of accidents. Dated 


4 July 1929.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Spraw Wojskowych, Ministra Skarbu, Ministra 
Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej, Ministra Spraw Zagranicznych i Ministra Sprawied- 
liwosci z dnia 6 lipca 1929 r. w sprawie czesciowej zmiany rozporza dzen wyko- 
nawezych do ustawy o zaopatrzeniu inwalidow wojennych i ich rodzin oraz o 
zaopatrzeniu rodzin po poleglych i zmarlych lub zaginionych bez wlasnej winy, 
ktorych smieré, wzglednie zaginiecie, pozostaje w zwiazku przyczynowym Ze 
sluzba wojskowa. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 53, poz. 429, p. 829.) 

[Order of the Ministers of War, Finance, Labour and Social Welfare, Foreign 
Affairs, and Justice, to amend certain provisions of the Orders for the administra- 
tion of the Acts respecting provision for persons disabled in the war and their 
families, and also respecting provision for the families of persons who were killed 
or who died or who are missing through no fault of their own, or whose death or 
disappearance is the result of their war service. Dated 6 July 1929.] 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 8 lipca 1929 r. o stosunku sluzbowym 
pracownikow przedsiebiorstwa “Polskie Koleje Panstwowe”. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1929, No. 57, poz. 447, p. 865.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers respecting conditions of employment of 
salaried employees of the Polish State Railway Undertaking. Dated 8 July 1929.| 

* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Minis- 
trem Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 26 lipea 1929 r. w sprawie zmiany § 15 rozpor- 
zadzenia Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 11 ezerwea 1923, r., wydanego 
Ww porozumieniu z Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu w przedmiocie wykonania ustawy 
z dnia 16 maja 1922 r. o urlopach dla pracownikow zatrudnionych w przemysle i 
handlu. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 59, poz. 467, p. 915.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Minister of Industry and Commerce to amend section 15 of their Order of 11 June 
1923 under the Order of 16 May 1922 respecting annual leave for salaried employees 
in industry and commerce. Dated 26 July 1929.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Komunikacji z dnia 26 sierpnia 1929. r. wydane w 
porozumieniu z Ministrami Skarbu oraz Pracy i Opieki Spolecnej o zakresie opieki 
lekarskiej i srodkow leczniczych dla pracownikow Przedsiebiorstwa “Polskie 
Koleje Panstwowe”’. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 62, poz. 485, p. 961.) 

[Order of the Minister of Communications, in agreement with the Minister of 
Labour and Social Welfare, respecting the scope of the provision of medical attend- 
ance and medicaments, etc., for salaried employees of the Polish State Railway 
Undertaking. Dated 26 August 1929.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 26 sierpnia 1929 r. 
wydane w porozumieniu z Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu o pobraniu przez Zaklad 
ubezpieczenia od wypadkow zaliczki na poczet pokrycia wydatkow na dodatki 
wyrownawcze, przewidziane ustawa z dn. 26 listopada 1925 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1929, No. 65, poz. 505, p. 999.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, respecting the making of advances by the 
Accident Insurance Institution to cover the expenses of the settlement committees 
established by the Act of 26 November 1925. Dated 26 August 1929.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 17:171 — Fixa os feriados gerais da Republica. 29 de Julho de 
1929. (Diario do Govérno, 1929, No. 174, p. 1791.) 

[Decree No. 17171 to fix public holidays to be observed in the Republic. Dated 
29 July 1929.] 

* Decreto no. 17:406 — Promulga varias disposi¢ées sébre o regime de laboragao 
diurno para o fabrico de pao. 1 de Outubro de 1929. (Diario do Govérno, 1929, 
No. 225, p. 2122.) 

[Decree No. 17406, to issue various provisions respecting the manufacture of 
bread in the day-time. Dated 1 October 1929.] 

Decreto no. 17:520 — Cria o Conselho Superior Técnico de Agricultura das 
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Colonias — Regula a sua constitui¢ao. 25 de Outubro de 1929. (Diario do Govérno, 
1929, No. 248, p. 2249.) 

[Decree No. 17520 to set up the Superior Agricultural Council for the Colonies. 
Dated 25 October 1929.] 


Decreto no. 17:555 — Promulga varias disposic¢ées sébre o exercicio e fiscali- 
zacao da industria de segdros. 5 de Novembro de 1929. (Diario de Govérno, 1929, 
No. 254, p. 2277.) 

[Decree No. 17555, to issue various provisions respecting engagement in the 
insurance industry and the supervision of the said industry. Dated 5 November 
1929.] 


Decreto no. 17:556 —Extingue o Conselho de Seguros, actualmente integrado 
no Instituto de Seguros Sociais Obrigatorios e de Previdencia Geral, e determina 
que a fiscalizaczo da industria de seguros passe a ser feita por uma Inspeccio de 
Seg:ros no Ministério das Financgas. 5 de Novembro de 1929. (Diario do 
Govérno, 1929, No. 254, p. 2282.) 

[Decree No. 17556, to abolish the Insurance Council at present associated with 
the Compulsory Social Insurance and General Provident Institution, and to provide 
for the supervision of the insurance industry by an insurance inspectorate under 
the Ministry of Finance. Dated 5 November 1929.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Mozambique 


Orden Num. 5993: Adopta e manda entrar imediatamente em vigor no Ter- 
ritorio da Companhia de Mocambique as Portarias Provinciais no. 664 de 30 de 
Maio de 1912 e no. 514 de 30 de Junho de 1923 e o Decreto no. 12:042 de 5 de 
Agosto de 1926, regulando a entrada e expulsio de imigrantes nacionais na Colonia 
de Mocambique. — Adopta e determina que entre em vigor neste Territorio, a 
contar de 1 de Janeiro do proximo ano, o regulamento especial de policia e fiscali- 
zacio da entrada e permanéncia de imigrantes estrangeiros na Provincia de Mocam- 
bique sobra directa administracio do Estado, aprovado por Decreto do Alto Comis- 
sariado da Republica no. 313 de 4 de Dezembro de 1922, com as modificacées 
introduzidas pelas Portarias Provinciais no. 516 de 30 de Junho de 1923 e no. 932 
de 10 de Agosto de corrente ano. 31 de Agosto de 1929. (Boletim Oficial do Govérno 
de Territorio da Companhia de Mocambique, 1929, No. 18, p. 410.) 

[Order No. 5993, to adopt the following Orders and provide for their coming 
into operation without delay in the territory of the Mozambique Company : Pro- 
vincial Orders Nos. 664 of 30 May 1912 and 514 of 30 June 1923 and Decree 
No. 12042 of 5 August 1926, governing the entry of Portuguese nationals into the 
colony of Mozambique and their expulsion therefrom : to adopt the special police 
and supervisory regulations respecting the entry of alien immigrants into the 
province of Mozambique under the direct administration of the State and their 
sojourn therein, approved by Decree of the High Commissioner of the Republic 
No. 313 of 4 December 1922, together with the amendments made by Provincial 
Orders Nos. 516 of 30 June 1923 and 932 of 10 August 1929, and to provide for 
the coming into operation of the said regulations from 1 January next. Dated 
31 August 1929.] 


RUMANIA 


Lege asupra circulatiei pe drumurile publice. No. 3.433. 14 Octomvrie 1929. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1929, No. 236, p. 8062.) 

[Act No. 3433 respecting traffic on public roads. Dated 14 October 1929.] 

[Sections 35-39 : motor drivers | 


Decret regal no. 3.577 : Regulamentul legii din 20 August 1929 pentru modifi- 
carea unora din dispozitiunile legii generale de pensiuni din 15 Aprilie 1925. 25 Oc- 
tomvrie 1929. (Monitorul Oficial, 1929, No. 246, p. 8350.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3577, to issue regulations under the Act of 20 August 1929, 
amending certain provisions of the Act of 15 April 1925, respecting pensions. 
Dated 25 October 1929.] 

Decret regal no. 3.650. — Regulamentul partii a Il-a a legii pentru comer- 
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cializarea intreprinderilor si avutiilor publice. 30 Octomvrie 1929. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1929, No. 250, p. 8463.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3650, to approve the regulations under Part II of the Act 
respecting the organisation and management on a commercial basis of public 
undertakings and public property. Dated 30 October 1929.] 

Decret regal No. 3.771. — Aprobarea regulamentului privitor la aplicarea 
art. 9 din legea pentru organizarea ministerelor. 13 Noemvrie 1929. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1929, No. 254, p. 8566.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3771, to approve the regulations for the administration of 
section 9 of the Act (of 29 July 1929) respecting the organisation of the Ministries. 
Dated 13 November 1929.] 


SALVADOR 


* Decreto. Reformas y adiciones al Decreto por el cual se crearon las Juntas 
de Conciliacién. 22 de febrero de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 53, p. 411.) 

[Decree to amend and supplement the Decree (of 15 June 1927) to set up 
(Departmental) Conciliation Boards. Dated 22 February 1929.] 

Acuerdo. Reglaméntase la Inmigracién de los ciudadanos chinos. 25 de febrero 
de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 49, p. 377.) 

{Decision : regulations for the immigration of Chinese. Dated 25 February 1929.]} 


Decreto. Reformas a la [Reglamentacion de la] Ley de Accidentes del Trabajo. 
9 de Marzo de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 61, p. 474.) 

[Decree to amend (the Regulations under) the Accidents Compensation Act 
(of 7 September 1911). Dated 9 March 1929.] 

* Decreto. Reférmase el Decreto Legislativo de 13 de junio de 1928, sobre 
reglamentaci6n de las horas de trabajo. 24 de abril de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, 
No. 143, p. 1249.) 

[Decree to amend the Legislative Decree of 13 June 1928 respecting the regula- 
tion of hours of work. Dated 24 April 1929.] 


SPAIN 


Real orden disponiendo que a la dotacién de cada cama de enfermeria de los 
buques que transporten emigrantes espanoles, se ahadan dos trajes de dormir 
completos, compuestos de blusa y pantalén, de clase y hechura adecuadas, por 
cada hombre, y de dos camisones, también de tejido y confeccién apropiados, por 
cada cama de mujer. 4 de noviembre de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 312, 
p. 814.) 

[Royal Order to provide that the equipment of each sick-berth on board vessels 
carrying Spanish emigrants shall include two sets of nightclothes, consisting of a 
jacket and trousers of suitable material and pattern for each man’s berth, and 
two nightdresses, likewise of suitable material and pattern, for each woman’s 
berth. Dated 4 November 1929.] 


Real orden disponiendo se considere como Boletin de la Subdireccién de 
Formacién Profesional la ‘‘*Revista de Formacién Profesional’. 4 de noviembre 
de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 314, p. 848.) 

{Royal Order to provide that the “Revista de Formacién Profesional’’ shall be 
deemed to be the organ of the Sub-Directorate of Vocational Education. Dated 
4 November 1929.] 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kung relse angaende undantag for medborgare i Bulgarien fran 
vissa bestimmelser i lagen den 17 juni 1916 (nr. 235) om férsiikring fér olycksfall 
i arbete. Nr. 310. Den 4 oktober 1929. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1929, 
No. 310, p. 640.) 

[Royal Notification No. 310, respecting the exemption of Bulgarian citizens 
from certain provisions of Act No. 235 of 17 June 1916 respecting insurance against 
industrial accidents. Dated 4 October 1929.] 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 1713 of 1929 : Apprenticeship in the Printing Industry. 
Dated 27 September 1929. (Social and Industrial Review, 5 October 1929, p. XII.) 


Government Notice No. 1725 of 1929: Apprenticeship in the Building, Mech- 
anical Engineering, and Electrical Engineering Industries, carried on in connection 
with mining operations in the Province of the Transvaal. Dated 27 September 
1929. (Social and Industrial Review, 5 October 1929, p. XVI.) 


Government Notice No. 1921 under section thirty-one of the Railways and 
Harbours Service Act, No. 23 of 1925, to approve amendments to the Sick Fund 
Regulations. Dated 25 October 1929. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 
1929, Vol. LXXVIII, No. 1825, p. 185.) 


URUGUAY 


Decreto. Se sustituye el decreto referente al nuevo sistema de contralor del 
complimiento de las leyes de Horario Obrero y Descanso Semanal. 6 de Septiembre 
de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 6959, p. 736-A.) 

[Decree to amend the Decree (of 6 June 1929) respecting the new system of 
supervision of administration of the Acts relating to hours of work and weekly 
rest. Dated 6 September 1929.]} 

Decreto. Se sustituye el articulo 18 del decreto reglamentario de la ley sobre 
Descanso Semanal Obligatorio. 18 de Septiembre de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, 
No. 6973, p. 9-A.) 

[Decree to amend section 18 of the Decree (of 6 May 1921) issuing regulations 
under the Act (of 10 December 1920) respecting weekly rest. Dated 18 September 
1929.] 

Decreto. Se sustituye el articulo 1° del decreto relativo a accidentes del trabajo 
en la demolicién de edificios. 27 de Septiembre de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, 
No. 6976, p. 39-A.) 

[Decree to amend section 1 of the Decree (of 14 April 1915) respecting industrial 
accidents in the demolition of buildings. Dated 27 September 1929.] 


VENEZUELA 


Decreto por el cual se dicta el Reglamento de la Renta Nacional de Fésforos. 
20 de septicmbre de 1929. (Gaceta Oficial, 1929, No. 16919, p. 75365.) 

[Decree to issue regulations for the National Match Department. Dated 20 Sep- 
tember 1929.] 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Act to repeal section 234 of the Act of 31 July 1923 respecting public officials 
and other civil servants. Dated 10 August 1929. (Sluzbene Novine, 1929, No. 189- 
LXXVII, p. 1391.) 

Act respecting State supervision of the operations of associations of disabled 
persons. Dated 24 August 1929. (Sluzbene Novine, 1929, No. 203-LX XX, p. 1509.) 

Act respecting the provisional Commercial Agreement signed in Berlin on 
29 January 1929 between the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and the 
Republic of Finland. Dated 26 August 1929. (Sluzbene Novine, 1929, No. 216- 
LXXXVI, p. 1573.) 

Act to amend section 205 of the Act of 28 October 1923 respecting persons 
employed in the State communication services. Dated 31 August 1929. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1929, No. 211-LX XXII, p. 1541.) 

Act for the encouragement of agriculture. Dated 6 September 1929. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1929, No. 221-LX XXVIII, p. 1603.) 

Act to amend and supplement the Act of 27 April 1929 respecting housings 
Dated 30 October 1929. (Sluzbene Novine, Godina XI, 1929, No. 255.) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Methods of Compiling Statistics of Coal-Mining 
Accidents. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 14. Geneva, International 
Labour Office ; London, P. S. King and Son, 1929. Distributed in the United States 
by the World Peace Foundation, Boston. 90 pp. 2s.; 50 cents. 

The methods ofcompiling statistics of industrial accidents were discussed in 
a report of the International Labour Office submitted in 1923 to the International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians (Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 3, Geneva, 
1923), which adopted a series of resolutions thereon. The subject, however, is 
so vast that a general study could not treat all aspects exhaustively. The Office, 
therefore, has continued its investigations in this direction and has studied sepa- 
rately the industrial accident risk of certain branches of industry. In the above 
report statistics of coal-mining accidents are analysed from the point of view 
of the methods of compilation. In most coal-mining countries special mining 
statistics, which attach interest mainly to the safety point of view, exist in addition 
to the general, or compensation statistics, and these special statistics only are 
considered in the report. The term “accident” is used as indicating the event 
resulting in injury, and the term “casualty” as designating the case of injury. 

The report deals in turn with statistics of casualties and accidents in the different 
countries, the demarcation of industrial risk in coal mining, the measurement of 
accident risk, and classification by causes. In a final chapter it gives an inter- 
national comparison of coal-mining accidents and includes in an appendix notes 
on the statistics of coal-mining accidents in the different countries. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Case Concerning the Payment in 
Gold of the Brazilian Federal Loans issued in France. Publications Series C. Acts 
and Documents relating to Judgments and Advisory Opinions given by the Court. 
No. 16, IV. Sixteenth (Extraordinary) Session (1929). Documents relating to 
Judgment No. 15 (12 July 1929). Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1929. 334 pp. 


Congressus V. internationalis medicorum pro artificibus calamitate afflictis 
aegrotisque, Budapest, 2-8 Sept. 1928. Opera collecta. Budapest, V. Hornyanski, 
1929. xxxvi + 732 pp. 

Report of the proceedings of the Fifth International Medical Congress on 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases, held in Budapest. It should be 
noted that the reports of the Italian delegates which have already been published 
by the Cassa Nazionale Infortuni are not included in this volume ; they will be 
found in the special Italian edition (Jl contributo dell’ Italia al Congresso Inter- 
nazionale Medico per gli Infortuni del lavoro et per le Malattie professionali : Rome, 
1929). 


Fédération internationale des lithographes, imprimeurs lithographes et profes- 
sions similaires. International Federation of Lithographers, Printers and Similar 
Trades. Internationale Bund der Lithographen, Steindrucker und verwandten 
Berufe. Reports submitted to the Twelfth Ordinary Congress, Prague, 2/-26 November 
1929. Amsterdam, 1929. 90 pp. 


Institut international d’entr’aide universitaire et d’organisation coopérative des 
étudiants. Self Help. Rapport sur la semaine d'études des méthodes de self-help 
tenue a Dresde, du 6 au 14 juillet 1927, sous les auspices de 0 Entr’aide universitaire 
internationale. No. 1. Dresden, 1929. 82 pp. 
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This report contains, among others, abridged texts of speeches made by 
Mr. Durour-FERONCE, Under Secretary-General of the League of Nations, on the 
importance of the organisation for self-help among university students, and by 
Mr. MavuretTe, Chief of the Research Division of the International Labour Office, 
on the problem of the relation between manual and intellectual work and on the 
over-production of professional workers. Other parts of the book deal with the 
sociai and economic conditions of European students taking part in the Self-Help 
Movement, and the conditions of students in foreign countries. Then follow the 
reports of the eight committees set up by the Congress ; these had to examine, 
inter alia, the development of students’ co-operative undertakings, the problem 
of the professional worker, employment for students, individual financial assistance, 
special medical facilities, and students’ centres, clubs, etc. 


International Typographers’ Secretariat. A-certainment on the Wages and 
other Conditions in the Typographical Trade of a Number of Countries on 1 January 
1929. Supplement to the Annual Report for 1928 by the International Typo- 
graphers’ Secretariat. Berne, 1929. 36 pp. 


Internationale Union angestellter Apotheker. Der III. Kongress in Prag. 
Vienna, 1929. 96 pp. 


Internationale Union der Holzarhkeiter. Tdtigheitsbericht der Internationalen 
Union der Holzarbeiter uber die Jahre 192/-1928. Proickoll des VII. ordenilichen 
Iniernationalen Holzarbeiter-Kongresses, abgchalten zu Heidelberg a. N., 2.5.-28. 


Juli 1929. 139 pp. 


Leagve of Red Cross Societies. Zhe Preventicn of Blindness. Paris, 1929. 
91 pp., illustr. 

After examining the question of blindness from the social and medical stand- 
points and discussing its various causes, the report enumerates the national institu- 
tions working directly for the prevention of blindness and the international agencies 


engaged in preventive work of this kind. Attention is drawn ‘o what has been 
done in this direction by the International Labour Office, including the resolution 
adopted by the Eleventh Session of the Conference (1928) in favour of accident 
prevention and the Safety-First Movement, and the study prepared by the Indus- 
trial Health Service of the Office on industrial lighting. Finally, the report sets 
out the reasons for setting up an international organisation for the prevention of 
blindness, to co-ordinate the various cfforts and activities in this connection. 


Union catholique internationale de Service social. La 1V°® Conférence de ! Union 
catholique internationale de service social. Paris, 2-28 avril 1929. Laide du seivice 


~ 


social a la famille. Publication No. 7. Biussels. 16 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRIA 

Bundesministerium fir soziale Verwaltung. Arbeiter-Unfallversi herungs- 
anstalt fir Wien, Niederisterreich und Burgenland in Wien. Bericht tiber die 9. 
Gebdrungsperiode d. i. die Zeit vom 1. Januar bis : 1. Dezember 1928, erstattct tiber 
Beschluss des Vorstandes vom 5. November 1929. Vienna, 1929. 40 pp. 


BELGIUM 

Comité technique du fonds de Prévoyance en faveur des victimes des maladies 
professionnelles. Loi du 2! juillet 1927. Documents et Etudes. Fascicule No. 1. 
Brussels, 1929. Liv pp. 

Contains a report by Dr. Glibert, Honorary Inspector-General of the Industrial 
Medical Service, and president of the Technical Committee, on the work of this 
Committee in 1928, and a survey of the effects of the laws on compensation for 
occupational diseases in a number of foreign countries. Lead poisoning, mercury 
poisoning, and anthrax, the three occupational diseases entitling to compensation 
in Belgium at the present day, are discussed in turn. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GERMANY 
Ministerium fiir Landwirtschaft, Domiinen und Forsten. Das landwirtschaftliche 
Bildungswesen in Preussen, 1929. 2. Ausgabe. Berlin. 168 pp. 


Reichsarbeitsministerium. Die “Unfall-(Kriegs-)Neurose”. Vortrdige und 
Erirterungen gelegentlich eines Lehrgangs fiir Versorgungsdrzle im Reichsarbeits- 
ministerium vom 6.-8. Mdrz 1929. Arbeit und Gesundheit. Schriftenreihe zum 
Reichsarbeitsblatt. Herausgegeben von Dr. Martineck. Heft 13. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1929. 144 pp. 

This volume contains a series of lectures given in March 1929 at an advanced 
course for doctors treating wounded ex-service men and war pensioners ( Versor- 
gungsGr2te). The lectures, which were given by experts, deal mainly with the 
nervous manifestations of traumatic neurosis resulting from the war or from 
accidents ; there are also a certain number of practical conclusions concerning 
the medical supervision and the insurance of persons suffering from neurosis. 
The volume also contains the text of a circular issued by the Federal Ministry 
of Labour relating to neurosis, and quotes the Jegal provisions and judicial decisions 
on the matter. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Trade. The Ship Captain's Medical Guide. Edited by D. D. F. Mactn- 
TYRE, M.B., Ch.B., V.D. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. x + 292 pp. 2s. 

This manual, now in its seventeenth edition, has been almost entirely rewritten 
and rearranged. Its aim is to fulfil the functions of a guide in the Mercantile 
Marine under circumstances which render ‘qualified professional advice unobtain- 
able. A chapter on wirelessing for medical aid at sea has been added. A detailed 
index greatly facilitates the consultation of this useful and handy manual. 


Medical Research Council. Industrial Health Research Board. A Siudy of 
Personal Qualiiies in Accident Proneness and Proficiency. By Eric FARMER and 
E. C. CuHamMBers. Report No. 55. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 
vil + 84 pp. 3s. 

The investigation described in this report is a continuation of the researches 
into accident causation undertaken by the Industrial Health Research Board, 
which showed that, under equal conditions of exposure, certain individuals in 
any group are more liable to sustain accidents than their fellow workers, and 
that the bulk of the accidents in any group of workers are sustained by relatively 
few individuals. The conclusions arrived at pointed to the need of further 
experiment, both to determine the psychological factors in accident proneness 
with a view to assisting vocational selection, and, by the application of tests of 
individual proneness to uccident, to reduce the number of accidents in a given 
occupation. 

In the earlier studies the Board examined the effects of the worker's environ- 
ment (temperature, air velocity, speed of production, and fatigue) on proneness 
to accident, as well as individual factors, by means of psychological tests. The 
present investigation into individual proneness covered 1,800 apprentices in the 
workshops of certain Naval and Royal Air Force establishments. The report 
describes the tests applied, the results oLtained, the value of intercorrelation of 
the tests, and the relation between the tests and other criteria (accident and sick- 
ness incidence and industrial proficiency, etc.). 

As the authors point out, the small correlation coefficients between the tests 
and the accident rate suggest that accident proneness is dependent on many 
dominant factors and not on a single predominant one. They afford, moreover, 
no evidence that the tests applied measured the most important factor. 

The study will serve to clear the ground for further research and to reveal 
those points which require special investigation. 


—— —— The Effects of Monotony in Work. A Preliminary Enquiry by 
S. Wyatt, M.Sc., M.Ed., and J. A. Fraser, M.A., assisted by F. G. L. Srock. 
Report No. 56. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 1 + 53 pp. 2s. 

The replacement of manual by mechanical methods of production tends to 
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focus attention on the mental rather than on the physical effects of work, and 
boredom is now regarded as no less important than fatigue as an influence in 
industrial life. 

The above study contains the results of an investigation in which the 49 oper- 
atives concerned were engaged in different occupations of a repetitive kind : 
filament winding and inserting in the construction of metal filament lamps, soap 
wrapping, chocolate packing, and tobacco weighing. From the output curves 
obtained, combined with the subjective impressions of the operatives concerned, 
an attempt is made to draw certain inferences as to the incidence and symptoms 
of boredom. 

Although the study is of a preliminary nature, certain conclusions emerge : 
(1) individuals differ widely in their susceptibility to boredom, but adaptation 
appears to play an important part in determining the ultimate attitude of the 
worker towards his conditions of work ; (2) the amount of boredom experienced 
bears some relation to conditions of work ; hence the importance of change in the 
form of activity at suitable times within the spell of work, rest pauses, work in com- 
pact social groups rather than isolated units, remuneration on a piece-rate basis ; 
(3) the amount of boredom experienced also bears some relation to the degree 
of mechanisation of the task, and is less likely to occur when the work is entirely 


automatic. 
The data collected should prove a valuable basis for further investigations in 


this field. 


—— —-— Ninth Annual Report of the Industrial Health Research Board 
(formerly the Industrial Fatigue Research Board) to 31 December 1928. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 33 pp. 9d. 

This report, like its predecessors, summarises the work of the Board during 
the year under review. Attention is drawn in a prefatory note to the change made 
in the title of the Board, the word “fatigue’”’ being replaced by the word “health”, 
which is interpreted in its widest sense, as including all that concerns the worker’s 
fitness and comfort within the sphere of his work. Concurrently with this change 
of name, the Medical Research Council invited the Board to assume responsibility 
for the investigations into occupational diseases which are undertaken from time 
to time at the request of the Home Office and other Government Departments. 

The report reviews the various studies of wide industrial importance, the 
studies of specific problems submitted by Government Departments and indus- 
trial associations, and the laboratory researches carried out by the Board in the 
course of 1928. It gives the results of the investigations and the conclusions drawn, 
and references to previous reports and studies published by the Board. After a 
general review of the evolution of methods adopted by the Board since its creation, 
the report advocates the formation in each important industry of a committee, 
representative of employers and workers, which would examine results submitted 
by the Board and also assist in discovering problems calling for investigation. 


——-—— Further Experiments on the Use of Special Spectacles in Very Fine 
Processes. By H.C. Weston and S. Apams. Report No. 57. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1929. 34 pp. Is. 3d. 

A further study in the series of investigations of the visual requirements of 
fine processes, conducted by the Industrial Health Research Board with the 
co-operation of the Committee on the Physiology of Vision and of the Tilumination 
Research Committee of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
The results of these investigations have shown that, while in many processes of 
ordinary fineness good illumination is alone called for, there are other processes 
in which the detail to be discriminated is so fine that provision of illumination, 
however high, does not in itself dispense with the necessity of close vision, with 
its concomitant strain on the muscles of convergence and accommodation. The 
use of special spectacles in such cases has been found to result in greater ease of 
working and in an increase in output. There remained, however, to be determined 
whether this improvement should be attributed to the correction of ordinary visual 
defects rather than to the special arrangements made for relieving eyestrain. 
The experiments which form the subject of the above report were planned with 
a view to estimating the relative improvements of persons with normal (emmetropic) 
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vision and of persons with visual defects (such as myopia and hypermetropia) 
after both kinds have been fitted with the special glasses. The study of various 
processes (examination of steel balls, burling and mending of woollen cloth, link- 
ing hosiery, filing fish-hooks, chevening by hand—i.e. the process of embroidering 


and 
in 











































er- 
id : designs, or “clocks’’, on hosiery) showed that while the benefit derived from the 
ap use of such spectacles is inevitably most appreciable where previous visual defects 
ves {myopia or hypermetropia) also have been corrected by the glasses adapted to 
ed, relieve eyestrain, this benefit still persists in the case of persons with perfectly 
ms normal vision. In the opinion of the Board, the use of spectacles of the kind 
described could be usefully extended to all operatives engaged in processes of 
es the appropriate degree of fineness. 
on 
he Ministry of Labour. Unemployment Insurance Bill, 1929. Explanatory Memo- 
ed randum on Clauses. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 17 pp. 4d. 
he 
n- Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
8; and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration 
ee of Iraq for the Year 1928. London. 174 pp. 
ly 
INDIA 
= Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in British Malaya for 
the Year 1928. Calcutta, Govt. of India Central Publication Branch, 1929. 
4 11+34 pp. Rs.2-2 or 4s. 
1, LITHUANIA 
Finansu Ministerija. Centralinis Statistikos Biuras. Ministére des Finances. 
~ Bureau central de Statistique. Listuva Skaitmenimis 1918-1928 m. La Lithuanie 
. en chiffres, 1918-1928. Kovno. 184 pp. 
8 NETHERLANDS 
e Centraal Bureau voor de Statistick. Bureau central de Statistique. Werkstakingen 
y en Uitsluitingen gedurende het Jaar 1928. Gréves et lock-outs pendant l'année 1928. 
: Statistique des Pays-Bas. The Hague, 1929. 34 pp. 
P Ministerie van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Geneeskundige Onderzeekingen 
: der Arbeidsinspectie in 1928 en Mededeelingen omtrent Beroepsziekten. Overdruk 






uit het Centraal Verslag der Arbeidsinspectie over 1923. The Hague, 1929. Pp. 301- 
337. FI. 0.50. 

Chapter IX of the general report of the Netherlands Labour Inspectorate for 
1928 gives the results of the medical inspections and enquiries carried out during 
the year. Some information on the notification of occupational diseases is also 
included. Special mention should be made of the medical enquiries relating to 
workers engaged in handling aniline dyes, skin troubles affecting workers in the 
bulb industry, and high temperatures in brickworks. 
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POLAND 

Ministerstwo Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej. Prawo o Emigracji w Polsce. By 
S. IwaNowski and K. Mamror. Warsaw, 1929. xxiv + 517 pp. 

This work is a collection of legislative provisions concerning emigration, with 
commentaries on the texts. Besides the Polish laws and regulations, it contains 
the international conventions concluded by Poland, and the immigration 
regulations of foreign countries to which Polish emigrants go. 









-—— Ministére du Travail et de l’Assistance sociale. Inspekcja Pracy w 1927 
Roku. L’inspection du travail en 1927. Warsaw, 1929. cxxvii+-370 pp. 










RUMANIA 
Ministerul Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor Sociale. Directia Generala a 

Muncii. Directia de Studii si Statistica. Miscarea Salariilor in Anul 1928. Bucarest, 

1929. xv1-+-183 pp. 

Statistical report on wages in Rumania in 1928. 
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SWEDEN 


Arbetsfredsdelegationen. Rapport avgiven den 27 september 1929. Stockholm, 
Norstedt, 1929. 27 pp. 


This is the report of the Committee appointed by the Swedish Government 
to sum up the points of view and suggestions put forward at and generally supported 
by the Industrial Peace Conference, held at Stockholm in December 1928, and to 
propose measures for realising its aims. The Committee included representatives 
of employers, workers, engineers, and foremen, who have all, without reservation, 
signed the report. For further particulars, cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 2, 13 January 1930, pages 38-41. 








Socialdepartementet. Betiéinkande angaende moderskapsskydd, avgivet den 
26 september 1929 av inom Kungl. Socialdepartementet tillkallade sakkunniga. 
Statens offentliga utredningar 1929: 28. Stockholm, Norstedt, 1929. 213 pp. 


Report of the Committee appointed by the Swedish Government in 1926 to 
enquire into the question of maternity assistance. It contains accounts of the 
development and present position of maternity assistance in Sweden and ten other 
countries, a number of statistical studies (proportion of confinements among 
married and unmarried women workers, distribution by income groups, etc.), 
and proposals for improved measures of medical assistance before, during, and after 
childbirth, and for economic assistance in the shape of maternity benefit and com- 
pensation for loss of earnings. 





Statistika Centralbyran. Fattigvuarden ar 1927. Sveriges Officiclla Statistik. 
Stockholm, 1929. v1+101 pp. 


Statistical abstract relating to public assistance in Sweden in 1927. The 
volume includes a summary in French. 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of Mines and Industries. Miners’ Phthisis Medical Bureau. Report 
for the Year ended ~1 July 1928. Pretoria, 1929. 67 pp. 6s. 


Special attention may be drawn to the conclusions of this report in which 
Dr. L. G. Irvine, Chairman of the Miners’ Phthisis Medical Bureau, comments 
on certain matters relating to miners’ phthisis, and in particular on the change 
in the prevalent type of silicosis, with increase in the relative importance of the 
tuberculosis factor, following the adoption of “wet”? methods to reduce dust in 
the air in mines. The report also reviews the preventive measures prescribed 
by law in respect to miners’ phthisis : initial examination, periodical examination, 
ventilation in mines, “dry” and “wet”? methods of reducing dust. A note on the 
work of the Bureau in connection with the occurrence of cases of hookworm 
infection among European miners is included in the report. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. (a) Iistory of Labour Legislation 
for Women in Three States. By Clara W. Beyer. (b) Chronological Development 
of Labour Legislation for Women in the United States. By Florence P. Smiru. 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau No. 66. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1929. vir1+288 pp. 40 cents. 





k This is a succeeding volume to the report by the Wcmen’s Bureau on the effects 
of labour legislation on the employment opportunitics of women (cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 2, February 1929, pp. 231-244). The study is 
in two parts. The first is a history of labour legislation for women in the States of 
Massachusetts, New York, and California, showing how and with whom this legislation 
4 originated, its intended purpose, its supporters, its opponents, and its legislative 
history. The second part shows the chronological develoy ment of labour legislation 
past and present for women in all the States, including all orders issued by indus- 
trial welfare commissions or boards that have the force of law. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Acerbo, Giacomo. Storia ed ordinamento del credito agrario nei diversi paesi. 
Piacenza, Federazione italiana dei Consorzi agrari, 1929. 635+xIv pp. 50 lire. 

After a general survey of the principles, forms, applications, and history of 
agricultural credit, this book by Mr. Acerbo, Italian Minister of Agriculture, 
contains a series of monographs relating to the principal countries of the world. 
These are devoted to a study of general and agricultural conditions, the history 
and organisation of different forms of agricultural credit, its range and its influence. 
Each chapter is followed by a full bibliography. The book should form a useful 
work of reference for those desiring to gain an idea of the position of agricultural 
credit in various countries. 


Aerebos, Friedrich. Agrarpolitik. Ein Lehrbuch. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1928. 
x11+619 pp. 


Arbeid voor Onvolwaardigen. Handelingen van het A.V.O.-Congress, Am- 
sterdam, 8-12 October 1928. Amsterdam, 1929. xv1+356 pp. 

Record of the proceedings of the Congress held at Amsterdam from 8 to 
12 October 1928 to discuss methods of work suitable for workers suffering from 
physical or mental defects. 


Archiv fiir Wohlfahrtspflege. Arbeitsrecht 1927-1928. Berlin. 11 pp. 


Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der Erzeugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der 
deutschen Wirtschaft. Arbeitszeit, Arbeitslohn und Arbeitsleistung im Hochofen- 
betriebe. Verhandlungen und Berichte des Unterausschusses fiir Arbeitsleistung 
(IV. Unterausschuss). Band 4. Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 1929. v1+77 pp. 


The Fourth Sub-Committee of the Committee of Enquiry into Conditions 
of Production and Marketing in Germany recently published the results of the 
studies carried out with a view to ascertaining whether hours of work and wages 
affect the output of foundries. The enquiry covered four metal works in Germany 
(two in East Germany and one each in the South and West); the periods studied 
were approximately 1913-1914, 1921-1922 and 1924-1926. Wages during the period 
of currency inflation were not considered. 

A questionnaire addressed by the Sub-Committee to the undertakings in 
question formed the basis of the enquiry. The information thus obtained was 
completed by visits to the foundries and interviews with the representatives of 
the management and the works councils. The points studied by the Sub-Committee 
were as follows: the processes employed in the different foundries ; conditions 
of labour (two- or three-shift system, breaks, hours of actual work, overtime, 
piece wages, bonus systems, etc.); other conditions affecting output (plant and 
equipment, composition of raw material, fluctuations in sales, formation of groups, 
etc.); factors tending to modify working capacity (composition of the staff, 
food and housing conditions, health, spare time and its utilisation, etc.). Com- 
parisons were also made of hours, wages, and the productive capacity of the 
different undertakings. 

The enquiry shows that output and working capacity in the foundries un- 
doubtedly depend to some extent on the management and on the plant and 
equipment of the undertaking. On the contrary, it was impossible to ascertain 
the effect of changes in hours of work, as other and more important factors were 
also present, such as fluctuations in sales, the formation of groups, and economic 
conditions in general. At the same time, it cannot be definitely affirmed that 
changes in hours of work do not react on output, as the number of undertakings 
examined was too small, and the periods covered too short, to permit of any 
such generalisation. The workers’ earnings in undertakings that have introduced 
piece wages or bonus systems are determined by output, but the effect on output 
of variations in wage rates is not clear. The workers stated, nevertheless, 
that the possibility of increasing their earnings by intensifying their output 
encouraged them to produce more. 
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—— Der Britische Enquete-Ausschuss fiir Industrie und Handel (Balfour- 
Komitee). Teil B. Der Schlussbericht. Verhandlungen und Berichte. Allge- 
meiner Teil. Band 2. Berlin, 1929. 375 pp. 


Bezanson, Anne. Help-Wanted Advertising as an Indicator of the Demand 
for Labour. University of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, Industrial Research Department. Research Studies, VI. Philadelphia, 
1929. x1I-+104 pp. 

This study consists of a summary of the “Help-Wanted Advertising” in daily 
and Sunday newspapers in Philadelphia. Its objects are to add to the available 
data for appraising the demand for labour and to explore some of the ways of 
using this additional information in connection with training. 


Blainey, J. The Woman Worker and Restrictive Legislation. Prepared for the 
London and National Society for Women’s Service. Bristol, London, J. W. Arrow- 


smith, 1928. 112 pp. Is. 


Bottai, Giuseppe. Esperienza Corporativa. Rome, Edizioni del Diritto del 
Lavoro, 1929. 443 pp. 25 lire. 

A collection of speeches, reports, and papers made or written by Mr. Bettai 
since his appointment as Under-Secretary of State to the Ministry of Corporations 
in November 1926. 

The volume is in two parts, dealing respectively with trade union and corpor- 
ative theory and the way it has been applied. 

In the first part Mr. Bottai shows how, according to this theory, the corporative 

system is a natural outcome of, and improvement on, trade unionism. He points 
out that the whole structure of the Fascist State is based on the corporative 
principle, and insists on the share in duties and responsibilities that must be 
taken by the trade organisations ; he explains that the corporative system has 
nothing in common with the socialist system or with the monopoly methods of 
the industrial cartels. He describes the conception inspiring the new Chamber 
of Deputies, which substitutes the principle of collaboration for that of super- 
vision. 
In the second part, where he deals with trade organisation, Mr. Bottai calls 
attention to the difficulties encountered in practice in differentiating between 
certain forms of activity; he shows the development of collective agreements 
and the progress made by institutions for assistance, mutual aid, and higher 
vocational training. Speaking of the training of leaders, he maintains that it 
is essential to have organisers who are capable of imposing discipline and con- 
veying education, are acquainted with the problems of production, have a good 
knowledge of social legislation and the way it is applied, and are equipped for drawing 
up collective agreements which shall help to promote social reconstruction. 

The organisation of propaganda work and the diffusion of corporative ideals, 
the functions of the Ministry of Corporations, the question of trade union con- 
tributions, the question of employment offices, the position of professional workers 
in the Fascist system of trade organisation, the problems of handicraft workers, 
spare time, etc., are also dealt with. In the last chapter the corporative systems 
of Italy and Spain are compared. 


Brentano, Lujo. Kine Geschichte der Wirtschajilichen Entwicklung Englandss 
I. Band: Von den Anféngen bis gegen Ende des 1. Jahrhunderts. 1. Band: 
Die Zeit des Merkantilismus. Ill. Band: Die Zeit der Bifreiung und Neu- 
Organisation. Erste Hilfte: Das Aufsteigen des Biirgertums und der Arbeiter- 
Klasse. Zweite Hilfte: Das Britische Weltreich. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1927. 
vull+396 pp., 454 pp., IvV-+-666 pp., 650 pp. 

An exhaustive history of the economic development of Great Britain from 
early times. It includes interesting chapters on the conditions of the working 
classes and the gradual evolution of labour legislation during the nineteenth 
century. 


Browne,G.S. Australia. A General Account. History, Resources, Production, 
Social Conditions. London, New York, Thomas Nelson, 1929. v1-+272 pp. 
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Centraal Bureau uit het Nederlandsch Landbouw-Comité. Verslag over het 
Boekjaar 1 Juli 1928-30 Juni 1929. Rotterdam, 1929. 36 pp. 


Clay, Henry. The Post-War Unemployment Problem. London, Macmillan, 


1929. x-+208 pp. 

Professor Clay gives in this book a concise survey of the post-war unemploy- 
ment problem in Great Britain. Briefly he comes to the conclusion that the costs 
of industry have not fallen in proportion to prices. There is little possibility of 
reducing the individual items which make up these costs, such as wage rates, 
contributions to insurance funds, local rates, and interest on indebtedness. Con- 
sequently a new way must be found of bringing about a revival in the export 
industries, and the way suggested is rationalisation, by which the author means 
industrial combination with the object of securing certain productive economies 
due to the possibilities that combination usually offers of a more economical 
division of functions. 

A brief summary of the book was given in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 6, 11 November 1929, pages 228-229. 


Code de sécurité et hygiene a usage des directeurs d’usine et ingénieurs. Edi- 
tions du Service social des cimenteries et briqueteries réunies. Rédaction et 
Administration, 117 avenue de France, Anvers. 64 pp. 


Confederazione generale Fascista dell’ Industria italiana. Federazione nazionale 
Fascista della Proprieta Edilizia. Memoriale a S. E. il Ministro delle Finanze 
per la Commissione Ministeriale incaricata dello studio della Riforma dei Tributi 


Locali. Rome, 1929. 29 pp. 


Curis, Giovanni. Gli Usi Civici. Le Legge Fasciste. Edited by Professor Silvio 
LONGHI. Rome, Libreria del Littorio, 1928. 455 pp. 40 lire. 

A systematic commentary on the Act of 16 June 1927 concerning the usi 
civict and the regulations for its application. The reform is inspired by the concep- 


tion of the usi civici as constituting not mere servitudes on land but actual demes- 
nial rights of the population—a relic of the ancient system of collective ownership 
of property. They are thus imprescriptible, as property rights held by the com- 
munity can only be extinguished in accordance with the principles of public law. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Die Gewerbliche Staublungen- 
erkrankung. Mit Beitragen von Dr. A. BOuMeE und andere. Beihefte zum Zentral- 
blatt fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung. Beiheft 15. Berlin, 1929. 
146 pp. 

Record of the advanced medical course held at Bochum in May 1929, dealing 
with industrial pulmonary diseases caused by dust. These lectures are an important 
contribution to the study of the problem of pneumoconiosis and occupational 


tuberculosis. 


Gewerbestaub und Lungentuberkulose. Zweiter Teil (Zement-, Tabak-, 
und Tonschiefer-Siaub). Von Dr. K. W. JéTreN und Dr. Thea KorTMann. 
Mit einem Beitrag: Uebt das Staubstreuverfahren in den Kohlenbergwerken einen 
schddigen Einfluss auf die Gesundheit der Bergleute aus ? Von Dr. G. ScHuuLre. 
Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Neue Folge. H. 26. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1929. 125 pp., illustr. 

It is somewhat difficult to summarise such an important work. All that can 
be said is that laboratory research on the experimental production of pneumo- 
coniosis and tuberculosis in rabbits shows the varying importance of the dusts 
studied. The dust of argillaceous schist is the most harmful on account of the 
large percentage of silica it contains ; cement dust is much less harmful, this being 
due to the small amount of silica and the large amount of calcium in it. Tobacco 
dust is almost harmless, and causes only slight pulmonary lesions after a very 
long exposure to its action. These experimental data are in agreement with the 
research work of other writers on the same subject and with the data collected 
in the course of medical practice among the workers themselves. Dr. Schulte’s 
work shows that the use of dust to prevent explosions of coal dust in mines could 
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not, even in the most unfavourable conditions, cause anything more than very 
slight lesions ; the use of this process ought not therefore to be given up, as its 
advantages are infinitely superior to its possible drawbacks. 


—— Tiitigkeitsbericht fiir das Jahr 1928-1929. Frankfort-on-Main, 1929. 


52 pp. 

Report of the German Industrial Hygiene Association for 1928-1929. The 
subjects dealt with include general activities, publications, lectures and courses, 
medical and technical problems of industrial hygiene, health measures, labour 
psychology and physiology, rationalisation, suppression of noises, exhibitions, 
publicity in favour of industrial hygiene, and the library. The report gives an 
excellent idea of the ever-increasing activity of the Association. 


Dutt, G.S. A Woman of India. Being the Life of Saroj Nalini (Founder of 
the Women’s Institute Movement in India). Foreword by Rabindranath Tacore. 
Second Edition. London, Hogarth Press, 1929. xx-+-144 pp. 

A biography of Saroj Nalini (1887-1925), a Bengali woman, written by her 
husband, who is a member of the Indian Civil Service. Saroj Nalini was a talented 
woman in whom were combined the fineness and beauty of India’s womanhood 
and the many-sided activities of a Western woman. She was intimately associated 
with the Women’s Movement in Bengal and her selfless devotion and untimely 
death have made her name a symbol for the whole Movement. 


Einzig, Paul. International Gold Movements. London, Macmillan, 1929. 
vii-+ 114 pp. 


An interesting account of international gold movements by the Foreign Editor 
of the Financial News (London) and of The Banker. Public interest in monetary 
questions has enormously increased since the war, and this is partly due to the 
fact that monetary policy has a very great influence on industry and trade. 
Moreover, “as anything which affects the business situation also affects employ- 
ment, even the working classes are bound to take a greater interest in gold move- 
ments.”” Dr. Einzig explains the causes and effects of gold movements and gives 
a great deal of interesting information on commercial and special transactions, 
gold points and the post-war gold standard. 

In a final chapter he considers the future of gold movements and touches 
incidentally on the suggestion that there should be a central gold reserve which 
would play the part of an international clearing-house for gold. He thinks that 
the advantages of such a scheme are very slight and that it is not worth the trouble 
of changing the present system of national gold reserves. On the other hand, 
he thinks that in other ways the International Reparations Bank which is being 
set up will be very useful. 


Fairchild, Henry Pratt. Immigration. A World Movement and iis American 
Significance. Revised Edition. New York, Macmillan, 1928. x1+520 pp. 

This is a revised edition of a book originally published in 1913. It traces 
the development of immigration in the United States from the colonial period 
to the present day. Professor Fairchild is a restrictionist and, generally speaking, 
approves of the Immigration Act of 1924. He thinks, however, that within the 
present limits it would be desirable to replace the present negative selection by 
& positive one—in other words, the United States should pick out the best im- 
migrants rather than merely weed out the worst—and he considers that eugenic 
considerations should predominate in any such policy. 

A chapter is devoted to the position of the emigration countries, and to the 
“international problem”. Professor Fairchild thinks that all the scientific grounds 
for an international policy have not yet been found, but he suggests three principles 
which “scem to be already well-established”. They are: (1) that no nation 
should claim the right to dump its surplus population on the shores of some other 
country ; (2) that economic considerations alone should not be allowed to govern 
migration policy; and (3) that migration movements actuated and controlled 
simply by the self-interest of the individual migrant tend toward a degradation 
of the general economic level of well-being of mankind. 
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Fédération nationale des Syndicats confédérés des Travailleurs de | Alimen- 
tation et des Hétels, Cafés, Restaurants. Compte rendu des travaux et résolutions 
du XIII¢ Congres fédéral tenu a Paris les 23 et 24 septembre 1929. Paris, 1929. 


64 pp. 


Federazione Nazionale Italiana Fascista per la lotta contro la Tubereulesi. 
Siziéme Conférence de ? Union internationale contre la tuberculose, Rome, 25-27 
septembre 1928. Rome, 1929. x1-+-732 pp. 

Among the numerous reports and papers printed in this volume, special 
attention may be called to the lecture by Dr. Quintavalle on measures for com- 
hating tuberculosis in industry. 


Frei, Paul Henri. De la situation juridique des représentants des membres de la 
Société des Nations et de ses agents. Commentaire de l'article 7, alinéa 4, du Pacte 
de la Société des Nations. Thése présentée & la Faculté de droit de ’'Université 
de Genéve. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1929. 118 pp. 


In this study the author brings together all the various theories that have been 
invoked as forming the legal basis of diplomatic privileges and immunities. He 
emphasises the differences that should separate the position of national 
diplomatic agents from that of international diplomatic agents, and has 
taken pains to find criteria to determine whether international agents are 
invested with diplomatic attributes and to distinguish them from the 
representatives of the States Members of the League of Nations. Mr. Frei then 
carefully traces the theoretical limit of the prerogatives to be conferred by the 
exercise of international functions, and compares it with the position at present 
existing in Switzerland for the Secretariat of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Office in accordance with the agreements of 1921 and 1926, and 
in the Netherlands for the Permanent Court of International Justice as a result of 
the arrangement of 22 May 1928. The work ends with several quotations from 
judicial decisions, accompanied by commentaries. 

Briefly, Mr. Frei’s work can be regarded as very complete and methodically 
set out ; it may, however, be regretted that his conclusions (on certain points only) 
are not in agreement with the formal provisions of the texts cited or with the 
logic of facts. 


Gegetschkori, M. Der Verband der Sowjet- und Handelsangestellten der Sowjet- 
union. Seine Geschichte, Aufbau und Tatigkeit. Herausgegeben vom Zentral- 
komitee des Verbandes der Sowjet- und Handelsangestellten der USSR., Moskau. 
Berlin, Fihrer-Verlag, 1928. 62 pp., illustr. 


Gelmann, J. G. Voedenie v Kliniku professionalnykh otra vlenij. Einfithrung 
in die Klinik der Gewerblichen Vergiftungen. Institut fiir Gewerbekrankheiten 
namens Obuch. Moscow, 1929. 296 pp. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Proceedings and Reports from July 1928 
to June 1929. London, 1929. 


Gesundheitsfiirsorge in der versicherten Bevilkerung. MRichtlinien der Reichs- 
regierung vom 27. Februar 1929. WHerausgegeben von Helmut LeaMann. Berlin, 
Verlagsgesellschaft deutscher Krankenkassen, 1929. 61 pp. 

An excellent commentary on the guiding principles laid down by the German 
Government to improve the efficacy of the medical assistance granted to insured 
persons, and to intensify preventive measures. The medical care of persons 
covered by insurance, including the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis and 
venereal disease, is entrusted to joint organisations sect up by the social insurance 
institutions, the institutions for public and private assistance, the medical pro- 
fession, and the health authorities of the State and municipalities. 


Herman, S. James. Why “Public Credits” is the Logical and Practical Solution 
of the Housing Problem of the Lower Income Group. Read before Conference of 
Town Planning Institute of Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 17-19 June 1929. 16 pp. 
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Industrial Psychology. Edited by Charles S. Myers, M.D., Sc.D., F.RS. 
Home University Library of Modern Knowledge. London, Thornton Butter- 
worth, 1929. 252 pp. 

This little handbook contains a number of articles dealing with psychological 
aspects of certain industrial problems. The greater number are written by members 
of the staff of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 

A short introduction by Dr. C. S. Myers, the well-known expert on the subject, 
is followed by studies by different writers on the following questions : “The Human 
Factor in Industrial Relations” ; “Work and Environment”; “Work and Rest” ; 
“Ease and Speed of Work’?; “Unproductive Working Time”; “Industrial 
Accidents” ; “The Measurement of Intelligence and Aptitudes”; “Choosing a 
Career’; “The Social and Economic Importance of Vocational Selection” ; 
“Industrial Psychology and Welfare Work”; “The Economic Aspect of Indus- 
trial Psychology” ; “Industrial Psychology and Agriculture”. The principles 
and methods of industrial psychology are clearly set forth in these articles and a 
detailed index facilitates reference. 


Koloniale Studien. Hans Meyer, Festschrift. Herausgegeber : Karl H. Drerze., 
Hans Rupotpst. Berlin, Dietrich Reimer, Ernst Vohsen, 1928. xvi+341 pp. 


Lapidus, I., and Ostrovitianov, K. Précis d’économie politique. L’économie 
politique et la théorie de Véconomie soviétique. Translated from the Russian by 
Victror-SERGE. Bibliothéque marxiste, No. 8. Paris, Editions sociales interna- 
tionales, 1929. 468 pp. 30 frs. 

The authors, who are orthodox Marxists, set forth the economic conceptions 
of Karl Marx in a methodical manner. They have been careful to preserve a rigor- 
ous scientific objectivity in the study of the capitalist regime, as also in their 
explanation of Marxist theories. The plan of the book is interesting and novel : 
each economic problem is successively studied from two points of view, that of 
capitalistic society at the present time, and that of the Soviet regime, with a list 
of reforms realised or attempted under it, so making possible an objective comparison 
of two different economic systems. A bibliography is appended. 


La Société internationale. Préface de Mgr. Beaupin. Paris, J. de Gigord, 
1928. x-+169 pp. 

This book, whose aim is to promote peace by diffusing a knowledge of the 
institutions which guarantee it, contains a chapter on the International Labour 
Organisation by Mr. Joseph DaNeL. The author comments on the reasons for 
the creation of the Organisation, its historical precedents, and its present con- 
stitution, and draws a parallel between the principles proclaimed by the authors 
of the Treaties of Peace and those embodied in the Encyclicals of Leo XIII. 


Lehmann, Helmut. Aerzte und Krankenkassen. Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft 
deutscher Krankenkassen m.b.H., 1929. 291 pp. 


A complete and annotated collection of the legislation and agreements regulating 
relations between doctors and sickness funds in Germany. 

An organ for collaboration, the Federal Committee of Doctors and Sickness 
Funds, was created in 1924. It was empowered to lay down the general outlines 
of the contracts to be concluded between doctors and sickness funds, relating 
to the treatment of insured persons and members of their families. This Federal 
Committee has recently drawn up rules embodying the decisions given and opinions 
expressed up to the end of 1928, relating to the approval of doctors for the treat- 
ment of insured persons, the working of joint regional committees of doctors and 
representatives of sickness funds, doctors’ fees, the prescription of drugs to be 
charged to the funds, ete. 

In his dual capacity as a member of the Federal Committee of Doctors and 
Sickness Funds and as director of the largest German Federation of Sickness 
Funds, the author is particularly well qualified to undertake a general survey 
of the combined efforts which have been made by doctors and sickness funds 
to arrive at a mode of regulating their relations so as to safeguard both the interests 
of the doctors and those of the insured persons. There is no denying that the loyal 
collaboration of the doctors and the sickness funds has led to very fruitful results, 
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as the present work bears witness. Its evidence is especially interesting at a time 
when tendentious efforts are being made in certain quarters to proclaim the bank- 
ruptcy of the medical organisation of German social insurance. 










Leipart, Th. Carl Legien. Ein Gedenkbuch. Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft des 
Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftbundes, 1929. 187 pp., illustr. 

This memorial volume contains a well-balanced account of the career of Carl 
Legien ; it describes his progress from a wood turner to the successful leader 
of the strongest group of German trade unions, an important figure in the inter- 
national labour movement, and an elqouent speaker in the German Reichstag. 
In addition to Legien’s life story, extracts are given from his letters, speeches 
and articles. 













Les codes de la Russie soviétique. Il. Modifications et additions au code civil. 
Annexes au code civil. Nouveau code de la famille. Traduits par Jules PATOUILLET. 
Avertissement, par Edouard Lampert et Jules Patoum.er. Bibliothéque de 
l'Institut de Droit comparé de Lyon. Etudes et Documents. Tome 24. Paris, 
Marcel Giard, 1929. 11+232 pp. 30 frs. 











Martial, Dr. René. Les services d'immigration en Argentine, leur législation 
et leurs statistiques. (Extrait du Bulletin de ! Académie de Médecine, séance du 
18 juillet 1929. Tome CL, No. 27.) Paris. 8 pp. 

A note communicated to the Paris Academy of Medicine on the regulation 
of immigration in Argentina (medical supervision, demographic statistics, etc.). 
It forms a sequel to the studies published by the same author on the question of 
“the blending of races’”’. 













Montgomery, Robert. The Co-operative Pattern in Cotton. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1929. xvu1-+335 pp. 

A survey of the conditions in which, from 1920 onwards, the organisation of 
cotton producers’ co-operative societies has developed in the United States. The 
Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association is taken as an example. 












Munch, Dr. P. Die Vélkerbundpolitik der drei nordischen Staaten. Aus dem 
Institut fiir Internationales Recht an der Universitit Kiel. Erste Reihe. Vor- 
trige und Einzelschriften. Heft II. Berlin, Georg Stilke, 1929. 23 pp. 













Nisot, M. T. La question eugénique dans les divers pays. Tome 11. Publications 
de l’Association internationale pour la protection de l’enfance. Brussels, 1929. 
627 pp. 

The first volume of this important documentary work, devoted principally 
to the United States, Franee, and Great Britain, was analysed in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, July 1928, p. 149. 

The author, with the same clearness and precision as in her first volume, deals 
in the second with thirty-four other countries, beginning (in French alphabetical 
order) with South Africa and Germany, and so on to Czechoslovakia and Turkey, 
including China and India on the way. No country which has made any experiments 
in eugenics is omitted ; each forms the subject of a section containing a general 
survey of the manner in which the problem is approached, followed by paragraphs 
on the various eugenic institutions in the country, and a description of the various 
measures employed or recommended from the eugenic point of view. 

The humanitarian work of the League of Nations and that of the International 
Labour Office are also reviewed, and explanations are given of the considerable 
extent to which they contribute to the defence of the health of mankind. 























Patton, Harald §. Grain Growers’ Co-operation in Western Canada. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1928. xrx-+471 pp. 

A history of the methods of organisation adopted by the grain growers of Western 
Canada to regulate the grain trade, from the initial attempts in 1899 to the forma- 
tion in 1923 and 1924 of the wheat pool of Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, 
and of their central agency, the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited. 
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Peri, Alessandro. Medicina del lavoro. Disciplina italica. Memoria premiata 
al Concorso Nazionale “Rivendicazioni italiane’’ indetto dalla Rivista di Terapia 
Moderna e di Medicina Pratica. Preface by Prof. Luigi Devoro. Milan, 1929. 
88+-v pp. 10 lire. 


A description of Italian work in the field of industrial medicine. In the first 
part the author reviews the work accomplished from Rammazzini in 1700 down 
to the Charter of Labour in 1927. In the second part the following questions are 
discussed: the teaching of industrial medicine, Italian treatises on industrial 
medicine, the medical Press, congresses on industrial medicine, the contributions 
of the various medical sciences, ete. The text of the Italian Act on compensation 
for occupational diseases is given in an appendix. 


Peyser, Alfred. Die Gewerbckrankheiten der Oberen Luftwege. Sonderabdriick 
aus Handbuch der Hals-Nasen-Ohrenheilkunde. UHerausgegeben von A. DENKER 
und O. Kanter. Fiinfter Band. Berlin, 1928. Pp. 57-88. 


In this study of occupational diseases of the ear, the author examines in 
succession the various causes of injury, namely: dust ; smoke, soot, ges, vapours, 
and fumes; atmospheric conditions, temperature and humidity; poisons ; 
bacteria, fungi, parasites; general and local fatigue; the combined influence 
ef several factors ; occupational irritations and tumours. The symptomatology 
and clinical treatment of affections and lesions encountered are described in detail. 
The study is concluded by an examination of the protection of the worker from 
the social, individual, and technical standpoints. There is a bibliography of the 
snore important and recent works on the subject. 


Rodriguez, Dr. Germinal. i pauperismo y la asistencia social ( Asistencia 
familiar). Facultad de Ciencias Medicas de Buenos Aires. Instituto de Higiene. 
Buenos Aires, Ferrari, 1929. 69 pp. 


Rohlfing, Dr. Theodor. Das Arbeitsrecht des Handwerks. Berlin, Hiehold, 
1928. 88 pp. 


Scelle, Georges. Le droit ouvrier. Tableau de la législation francaise actuelle. 
2° édition, corrigée et augmentée. Paris, Armand Colin, 1929. v1 + 221 pp. 9 frs. ; 
bound, 10.25 frs. 


This new edition of Professor Scelle’s well-known work is even better adapted 
than the preceding one to the author’s purpose—that of popularising a knowledge 
of French labour legislation and throwing into relief the social interest attached 
to the study of it. 

Adhering to the general arrangement adopted for the first edition, the author 
studies his subject in three parts. In Part I he outlines the general characteristics 
of labour legislation and the history of its development. In Part II he describes the 
machinery by which laws and regulations are made, showing the gradual building-up 
of objective law and the worker's utilisation of it. 

In Part III the author retraces the worker’s history from his birth, through 
his working life (vocational training, entry into employment, actual work in the 
factory or other undertaking), his spare time, and the period when he can no longer 
work. The picture presented in this manner is very vivid, and will hold the attention 
not only of specialists but of all who take an interest in the collective and social 
life of the country. 


Schoenbaum, Emile. Les assurances sociales des journalistes. Sources et docu- 
ments tchécoslovaques, No. 10. Prague, Editions “Orbis”, 1929. 35 pp. 4 koruny. 


The new Czechoslovak legislation on employees’ pensions devotes special 
attention to the insurance of journalists. The latter come under the general system, 
but special benefits are provided for them by means of a compulsory supplementary 
insurance. Professor Sehoenbaum was largely responsible for the sound technical 
basis not only of the main system but also of the supplementary insurance for 
journalists. He is therefore particularly well qualified to give an account of the 
whole scheme. The pamphlet is also published in Czech and in German. 
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Schinberg, Max. Lin neues Ziel der landwirtschaftlichen Arbeitsforschung. 
Hin Beitrag zur Kennzeichnung des Aufgabenkreises der landwirtschaftlichen 
Arbeitswissenschaft. Schriften zur landwirtschaftlichen Arbeitsforschung auf 
psychologischer Grundlage. Heft I. Leipzig, Johann Barth, 1928. v1+82 pp. 

This book attempts to set up a new aim in “the science of farm labour”, i.e. 
the scientific examination of the labour processes carried out in farming. It stresses 
the importance of psychological studies. The author is of opinion that psychological 
differences between workers are so important that mechanical time and motion 
studies which do not take the psychology of the worker into consideration are 
valueless. He deals especially with the importance of the differences in the capacity 
to calculate distance and time. He distinguishes two main, types of workers, the 
“naive” type, which has a spontaneous and intuitive understanding of the farm 
and of the care of animals, etc.. and the technical type, which is superior in the 
handling of machinery, etc. 


Sdruzeni Ucitelstva Divcich Odbornych Skol. Odborné Skoly pro Zenska 
Povolani na vystavé soudobé kultury v Republice Ceskoslovenské. Brno, 1928. 
63 pp., illustr. 

Describes the development of special education for girls in Czechoslovakia : 
schools of housekeeping, cooking, dressmaking, etc. The pamphlet includes 
summaries in German, French and English and a number of photographic 
iNustrations. 


Skujenieks, M. Latvija starp Eiropas valstim. Riga, 1929. 200 pp. 

This book by Mr. Skujenieks, former Prime Minister of Latvia, contains an 
examination of the position occupied by Latvia in the social and economic life 
of the European continent (population, agriculture, industry, transport, commerce : 
working conditions, such as wages, unemployment, industrial disputes, etc.). 
ft contains a large number of interesting comparative diagrams. 


Smith, Ethel M. Toward Equal Rights for Men and Women. Washington, 
National League of Women Voters, Committee on the Legal Status of Women, 
1929. 139 pp. 50 cents. 


Socia! Research Department, Peiping. “Chinese Labour Year Book”’. (Published 
im Chinese.) First Issue, 1929. Peiping. 

This work, the first of its kind, contains a wealth of information concerning 
iabour problems in China. It is divided into three main parts, each of about 400 
or 500 pages. 

The first part deals with conditions of labour. It contains four chapters describ- 
ing conditions of labour of all classes of Chinese workers and dealing respectively 
with conditions of (1) labour in general ; (2) factory workers, miners and transport 
workers ; (3) agricultural workers; and (4) women and children, apprentices, 
artisans, and labourers. 

The Year Book does not give information concerning labour conditions in all 
parts of the country, for the very good reason that complete statistics on such 
matters are unobtainable in China. Interesting details are given, however, regard- 
ing the principal cities and industrial centres. 

The second part deals with the workers’ movement and includes a chapter on 
the organisation of labour, a second on industrial disputes, and a third on the 
workers” movement as such. 

Social services and labour legislation are discussed in the third part. The first 
‘hapter deals with social services undertaken on the initiative of the employers, 
the second with those promoted by the Government, the third with institutions 
set up by private initiative other than that of the employers, and the fourth with 
iabour legislation. 

There is also a very full bibliography. 

The whole forms a real encyclopaedia of labour conditions in China. The 
credit for its existence is largely due to Dr. L. K. Tao, Director of the Department 
of Social Research at Peiping, who directed the work of preparing this Year Book, 
is well as many other publications of the Department. - 
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